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LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 
d Number of 
THE. PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 


HINTS ON HEALTH, N 
THE ey OF ” THE ASSURED, 
SOME ERRORS CORRECTED, 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTANCE, 
DON PIATT ON MARK TWAIN, 


A on te > 
A GE AMOUNT MERCHANT. 
ISSUED NEW YORE COMPANIES, 


SURANCE 
PERSONAL MISCELLANY. 


Every one interested in LIFE INS 7 
ther as insurers or insured, should read URANCE, whe 


THE PROTECTOR, 
ome of which may be obtained of any news dealer, 
or 0} 


The American News Company, 
119, 121, and 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Senne or TAXES AND femeummeee, 
No. 32 Chambers Street, | 
New York, Jan. 2, 1871. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE AS- 
sessment Rolls of the Real and Personal Estate 
of the City and County of New York, for the year 1871. 
will be open for inspection and revision, on and after 
MONDAY, January 9, 1871, and will remain open un- 
til the 30th day of April, 1871, inclusive, for the cor- 
rection of errors and the equalization of the assess- 
ments of the aforesaid real and personal estate of the 
City and County of New York. All persons believing 
themselves aggrieved must make application to the 
Commissioners during the period above mentioned, in 
order to obtain the relief provided by law. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 
THOMAS J. CREAMER, 
WM. H. KING, 
NATHANIEL SANDS, 


Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
. 


NEW YORK, § 


"EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 


CARPETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


An Immense Stock 
oF 
FIVE FRAME ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS 
At $2 50 per yard. 
FIVE FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
Best quality, at $1 75 and $2 per yard. 

THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
At $1 15 per yard. 

CHOICE QUALITY AND DESIGNS 
oF 
ENCLISH VELVETS 
At $2 and $2 25 per yard. 


FRENCH & AMERICAN MOQUETTES 
$3 per yard. 
Also will open a fresh invoice of 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
In one piece, in new and beautiful designs. 


To WHICH THEY REQUEST THE ATTENTION OF THEIR 
FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS AND STRANGERS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
UNPARALLELED FOR CHEAPNESS AND COM- 


PLETENESS. 
LOOK AT THE PRICES! 
Ditson & Co.’s Standard Operas. 








Ernani. Faust. 

Lucia de Lammermoor. _Lucrezia Borgia. 

Martha. Norma. 

Traviata. Sonnambula. 

Trovatore. Preciosa. 
Marriage of Figaro. 


Price. $1.00 each ; Handsomely Bound, $2,00. 

Also Instrumental Arrangem f 
Don Giovanni, Teme. Faust, ici, Leen ete 
Norma, Sonnambula and Trovator 

Large Pages, Elegantly Bound, $1.00 each. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


TREES. 
Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 


= 4, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 
oa 0. % Ornamental trees, 10c. 
= } wholes reenhouse plants, 10c. 


No. 5  Canemee al of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1st,) 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 








“ “ 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
es on or 7 Zone, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & & "SONS. 
Henry Owsn. 





SATURDAY, 





MARCH 11, 1871. 


~\UNION PACIFIC AILROAD cOMP'Y 


Land Grant Direct pl the Government 


or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, iv ‘he 
STATE OF NE” @®ASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
gowns and stock raising are unequal 
e Un States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and lh for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption and can be taken by 


ACTUAL ‘SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before - resented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
—- of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR ‘SALE. 


CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


Free from all Taxes, 

Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur. 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only... .. 650,000 


GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 


FOR 1871. 


We offer a very =, comprising all the finest 
novelties in pw db dang OT oun ond BEDDING 

ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 ‘cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
anand Rochester, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 


AND 


TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 


Its contents show e record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United deatee in 1870; a copious In- 
dex. with Pedigree of all the horses that started ; and 
hy Entries for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 











All communications or subscri my to be sent to 
bf = Dorling, care of ‘Spirit of the Times,” New 
York, 


_ [Price 10 Cents 


NEW ‘BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
4S: 
FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 
The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selec and translated from the 
bes pra Re Tinted ined and beautifully 


bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $ 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 





BERANGER, . LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 
DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE. 


this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
of AAU. 7 RIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
Pric 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 
fully ee and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo. 
ice, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of to tits 6 Nest) author of those capital books—“ Hilt 
‘Hammer and Rapier *—and ‘ Fairfax of 
nia.” *,* Price 
Just ready, a ‘beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound un form, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the ‘eading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By'M. D. Landon. Price $2.00. 


CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro- 
mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of “ Cragfont. ” Price $1.75. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orpheus C. Kerr, being a 
rich jaye ue upon Charles Dickens’ famous story, 
“ Myste Edwin Drood.”" The humor and fun in 
this’ brilliant new book is irresistible; everybody is 
talking and laughing aboutit. Price $1.50. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new i. he 3 Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) 
Ritchie. Containin, extremely interesting 
sketches of Life in sttaly nterspersed with famous 
wo legends, &c utifully illustrated. Price 


AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel (never before published in 
book form) by Marion Harland, author of those wide- 
selling books—Alone—Hidden Path—Moss-Side—Ne- 
mesis—Miriam—Helen iner—Husbands and Homes 
oe eg s Husband—and Phemie’s Temp- 
tation. Price $1.50. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


A Ly ny = holiday edition of this charming fairy 

ph Rodman Drake. [Illustrated with 100 

origina itstrations Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 
A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. ‘One of the most 


touching stories of vener 8 love and man’s devotion 
ever written.” Price $1.50. 


Gee These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and 'I'ree Sveds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Oulon, “Squash, Turnip, and all Ve ~zetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulb: “ = rubs, Roses, Verbenas, &., by mail, 

repaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 
Peet iive Oa Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis, 
Agents wanted. olesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission 





B. M. WATSON, Old Colon 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 


Nurseries and Seed 
stablished in 1842. 
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ROOMS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


New York. 


Committee for the Relief of the 


Suffering Population of Franee. 





An Appeal to the People of the United States in 
behalf of the Suffering Population of France. 


The Committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
New York to organize measures 
of relief for the suffering population of France, is now 
prepared to receive contributions of money and sup- 


merce of the State o 


plies, which will be gratefully acknowledged. 


The Committee appeals to the American people for 
this object in the sacred name of charity, and for that 
It does not wish to refer to the merits of the 


alo 
con@ict which has unhappily arixen between the grea 
nations of Germany oa France, for it believes tha 
discussion on these points should cease in the 


sence of suffering and want. The German army, with 
a noble magnanimity, and setting an example which is 
worthy of all admiration, have shared their scanty ra- 
tions with their starving foes, Let it not be said that 
we, of our abundance, have done less than they! The 
French people have been engaged in a war of the most 
drawn fearfully upon 
their resources, exhausted their supplies and crippled 
: tary districts the last 

year’s crop was a short one, an e present one was 
harv thered 
ted to the use of 
been the scene of numer- 
ous battles of terrible magnitude, and the sen oy of 
n im- 


destructive character. It has 


their industries, In the agriculta: 

ested only in part, and much of what was 
has since been destroyed or app! 
the armies, Their land has 


war have been brought to their very doors. 
mediate supply of food is needed for the starving 
pulation. 


will not be forthcomin; 


ing in this work of true humanity, Shal 


hand to the French 
erent to their appeal for relief. The charity that 


sity of prompt action. Every da: 


should be forwarded at once. Supplies of 


breadstu 
and seed for sowing the crops in the spring will, it is 
hoped, be sent by the farmers of the West, for the 
my conveyance of which future arrangements will 
e 


The Committee calls upon its fellow citizens every- 


where to engage in this work of humanity 
It urges them to organize in every city, town 
lage, at once and earnestly, and to forward thei 


receive an earnest and generous 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman. 
CHARLES LANIER, Treasurer. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Secretary. 


response. 


Remittances in money, which will be transmitted to 
Paris without delay, can be made to CHARLES 
LANIER, Treasurer, No, 27 Pine Street, or to any 


member of the following Committee :— 


Avrrep 8. Barnes, 113 William-street. 
Lioyp AsrinwaLt, 4 South-street. 
CHARLE®s IL. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip. 
Witt E. Doner, 19 Cliff-street. 
Samvet B. Ruacies, 16 Union Place. ‘ 
Cuar.es EB. Beene, 104 Wall-etreet. 

PD. Corpen Murray, 62 South-st. 
Henny Crews, 32 Wall-st. 

Grornce Canort Wann, 52 Wall-st. 

Prrr Cooke, 20 Wall-street. 

W. Warts Surrman, 11 Naesau-street. 
A. T. Stewanr, Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. 
river Harnman, 65 Worth-street. 
4.8. Hatou, 5 Nassau-st, 

.. 5. Jarrnay, 350 Broadway. 

Morus K. Jxsur, 12 Pine-st. 

Joun TAYLon Jounston, 119 Liberty-st. 
Tueovore Roosevert, 4 Maiden Lane. 
Ouancee Lantern, 27 Pine-et. — - 

“weRne Louu.Lagy, 16 Chambers-st. 

J, Posreroxt Mone an, 53 Exchange Place. 
L .P. Monon, 30 Broad-at. 

Jackson 8. SenuLrz, 96 Cliff-st. 

R. Warren Weston, 64 South-st. 
Awnsow Pruecrs Strokes, 11 Cliff-st. 

Joun A. Stewart, 49 Wall-et. 

@rnvs W. Frecp, 145 Broadway. 
Stsepuen W. Canny, 60 Beayer-st. 
Witiiam Seymour, Jn., % William-st. 
Cnarves D. Dickry, 50 Wall-st. 

Isaac Hl. Reep, 4 State-st, 

Joun T. Denny, 39 Wall-st. 

Cnan.es C. BEAMAN, 

E. Cayius, 57 Beaver-st. 

Gustav Scuwan, 68 Broad-st. 

Davip Dows, 20 south-st. 

ADRIAN IsBLrn, 58 Pine-at, 

Evosne Lentitnon, 24 Exchange Place. 
Josrrn SELIOMAN, 59 Broad-st. 

Epwarp CKEN, 3 William-st. 
Wititam H. Guton, 63 Wall-st. 

J. W. Stuowron, 163 Broadway. 

F. W. J. Hensr, 69 Broadway. 

Cuan.es G. Franckiyn, 4 Bowling Green 
Francis Macpona.p, 7 Bowling Green. 
Joun G. Dave, 15 Broadway. 

CGronar Mackenzig, 58 Broadway. 
Wiixtam C. Bryant, 41 Nassan-st. 





WM. KNABE &@ CO., 
(Established 1833,) 
‘BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Mannfacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
No. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. BAUER, General Agent. 


OPPIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALL- 
MENTS. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

Fh nes Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 

vill dispose of ONE HUNDRED MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS of +ix Set che kien in- 

pm | catchertng and Son's, aT EXTREMELY LOW 

R CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, ill taki 

from $4 to $20 — a paid; the same to jet 
and rent money applied if purchased 


i 


he farmers must have seed to plant their 
fields in the spring, or the crops of the next season 
. Un action is 

taken for the relief of the inhabitants intense misery 
wnd destitution must prevail, Other nations are mov- 
ll it be said 
that Americans stood idly by and extended no helping 
ople in their hour of distress’ 

Our duty a* a Christian nation forbids us to be indiff- 
ver 
quickly is a double charity ; and the Committee, there- 
fore, cannot too strongly impress upon all the neces- 
- lost is for France a 
day of misery unalleviated. Contributions in money 


ir con- 
tributions without delay. And it feels assured that 
thie appeal to the benevolence and charity of all will 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOUBNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Poptlar Journal, and the following 
t | arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
t | our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The Apion with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.... ...$5 00 
The Ausion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
pared expressly for our Journai. 


The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 


These Premiume are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum *— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x20 inches. 

* | Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Autian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marresan’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27 

Wanpesrorpe's MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
Lanpseer's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanpseer's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanpster’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanvesrorp'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83x25, 
Witxrws’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpssrorpe's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the Avion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The AtBiIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
Plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the unvariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 

The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


es three months. 
15 . “ “ six th 
_— one year. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 
All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


imported from Italy for the ALBion....$8 00 d 


Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 
SPRING MEETING 1871. 


UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


Commencing Saturday April 8. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 


Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 
olds ; $25 entrance, PP. ; five or more to fill the stake ; 
two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to receive 
$200: third horse to save stake. To close 1st Janu- 
ary, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 

Hurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 

purse $750. 

Same Day.- Club purse $500; one and a quarter 





es. 
Same Day.—Club purse $1,250; two mile heats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry 
three-year-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stake ; entrance . p., $1,000 ed; second horse 
to receive $200: third horse to save stake. To close 
ist January, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse ; mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Club purse $800; two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse ; one mile. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 


mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL M4. 
ya purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
es, 
Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 
Same Day.—Clnb purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 


Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile; 
beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 
Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 


for 





N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per 
cent. will go to second horse. 


Horses date age from ist of May. 


DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


Spring Meeting 


OT THE 


“Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCIATION 


WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 


NATIONAL BRACE COURSE. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 

First Race.—Railroad Stake for green three-year 
olds, that did not oppose in public prior to the Ist day 
of January; mile heats ; entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. 

Srconp Racse.—Association Purse, $300; dash of 
two miles, 
Turrp Race.—Aseociation Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 
First Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats ; $50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previons to the race at 8 o'clock ; 
the second horse to have $100. 

Srconp Rackr.—Association Purse, $300; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, Mar 33 

First Race.—“ The Maxwell House Stake for all 
three-year olds; mile - heats; $25 entrance, play or 
pay: the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se- 
cond horse. 

Srconp Racs.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. ‘ 
Turrp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a 


mile. 

FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 

Frrst Race.—Association ree, $400; 

heats. 
Seconp Racr.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a half. 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13. 
First Race.—Harding Stake for three-year olds: 
two-mile heats; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the sum of $400 will be added : the second horse to 
save his entrance money. 
Srconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five. 
Turrp Racr.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 
mile heats; second horse to have $50. 


two-mile 


Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and 
close the 15th day of March, 1871. 
= the money offered in purses, will be given for 
a walk, 
Entrance for purses, five cent, 
All entrles to'be addressed to. the Secretary. 

W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darpen, Secretary. 
Geo. 8, Kinney, Treasurer. 





I ONG BRANCH RACES. 
A -_——_ 
Ata rg Sd the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA RE IMRROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held at their office 2ist September, it was resolved 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
— on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five 
8. 

tt was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 
Liberal ums ll be offered for races of all 
kinds and for all Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 











No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


~f) A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
$358 Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cirenlar and 
es, 


free. 
Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), 'to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcu” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and os fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
MEN, 


$5 ro $10 Per Day. woven. 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GeorcE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








AGENTS WANTED—( A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


Agents ! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inve ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





SUGTITTRRRG 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre: 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the 5 


moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 

sons of either sex easily earn from . to per 

evening, and a poqertaene sum by devoting their 
e 


whole time to t usiness. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
take this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Prorue’s Literary Companion—one of the st 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


4 ¢ r day and no risk. Do you 
$5 To $20 Want a situation ae salesman at or 
near home to introduce our new 7 strand “ White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.” Don’t_miss this 
chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, Il. 








Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, se Booke, 
es, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
&c., &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, 
FOR SALE BY 

GEO, C. ALLEN, 
513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 


Helimuth’s Ladies’ College. 





Ivaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. SIDENT: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


ee For ulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 
I ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. Y. 


TARRANTS 
SEMZER ApERIENT 


When people are out of health they want to know, 
in the first pace, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from languor, debility and low spirite, 
what will Tnvigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 


such circumstances will 

TELL THEM 
that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the anima’ 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their ftatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
acribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 
on its victims. 











TELL THEM . 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given = a habit of body without weakening 
you. e billions too, 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astra: 
jnto their blood and suffused skins with saffron, an 
they require an alterative. 


- TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely 0 its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the erous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 
THEY WANT KNOW 

if there is any preparation under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits; and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that Tarrant's Er- 
FPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine as 
well as an alterative and cathartic. 





Sold by all Druggists. 
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PARTING. 


The sun is rhe in his western chamber, 
The stately ships are sailing on the bay, 

And cloud-hands spread a coverlet of amber, 
Border’d with brown, ajpve the drowsy day. 
The opaline skies will shiffe the same to-morrow, 

And white sails pass gilded with amber light ; 
But the coming shadow of a parting sorrow 
Shall dim the glory of to-morrow night. 


Now, in the west, the radiance grows dimmer, 
The first faint star comes, shining tremulously, 
And red rays from the distant lighthouse glimmer 
Across the foam-capped waters of the sea; 
To-morrow’s dusk will bring the trembling starlight, 
The wind will chase the white waves to the shore, 
And fitfully again will come the far light 
Of warning lamp ; but thot wilt come no more. 


Ever and everywhere spectres of parting 
Stretch forth their weird hands, saddening our mirth ; 
Ever and everywhere hot tears are starting, 
Where stands the empty chair upon the hearth; 
But Nature brightly smiles, though hearts are broken, 
Be ow at last her children to her breast, 
And kindly hides in her mute mounds all token 
Of the great heart-throbs of a life’s unrest. 
—_—- oe 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET‘,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER L.— Continued. 


Clarissa was sitting by the fire in the dingy little waiting- 
room, with one elbow resting on the arm of her chair, her 
chin leaning on her hand, and her eyes fixed thoughtfully 
upon a dull red chasm in the coals. She had teken off her 
gray felt hat, and she looked older without it, the traveller 
thought, in spite of her wealth of waving dark-brown hair, 
gathered into a great coil of plaits at the back of the graceful 
head. Perhaps it was thoughtful expression which made her 
Jeok older than she had seemed to him in the railway-car- 
riage the gentleman argued with himself; a very grave anx- 
ious expression for a girl’s face. She had indeed altogether 
the aspect of a woman, rather than a girl who had just es- 
caped from boarding-school, and to whom the cares of life 
must needs be unknown. 

She was thinking so deeply, that she did not hear the open- 
ing of the door, or her fellow-traveller’s light footstep as he 
crossed the room. He was standing on the opposite side of 
the fireplace, looking down at her, before she was aware 0 
his presence. Then she raised her head with a start; and 
he saw her blush for the first time. “You must have 
been absorbed in some profound meditation, Miss Lovel,” he 
said lightly. 

“ T was thinking of the future.” 

“ Meaning your own future. Why, at your age the future 
ought to be a most radiant vision.” J 

“Indeed it is not that. Itis all clouds and darkness. I do 
not see that one must needs be happy because one is young. 
There has been very little happiness in my life yet awhile, 
only the dreary monotonous routine of boarding-school.” 

“ But all is aver now, and life is just beginning for you. I 
wish I were eighteen instead of eight-and-twenty.” 

“ Would you live your life over again 2” 

The traveller laughed. 

“ That's putting a home question,” he said. “ Well, per- 
haps not exactly the same life, though it has not been a bad 
one. But I should like the feeling of perfect youth, the sense 
of having one’s full inheritance of life lying at one’s banker's, 
as it were, and being able to draw upon the amount a little 
recklessly, indifferent as to the waste of a year or two. You 
see I have come to a period of existence in which a man has 
to calculate his resources. If I do not find happiness within 
the next seven years, I am never likely to find it at all. At 
five-and-thirty a man has done with a heart, in a moral and 
poetic sense, and begins to entertain vague alarms on the sub- 
ject of fatty degeneration.” 

arissa smiled faintly, as if the stranger's idle talk scarcely 
beguiled her from her own thoughts. 

“ You said you had been at Arden,” she began rather 
oes “then you must know papa.” 

“No, I have not the honor to ion Mr. Lovel,” with the 
same em! air which he had exhibited before in speak- 
ing of Arden Court. “But Iam acquainted—or I was ac- 
quainted, rather, for he and I have not met for some time— 
with ig hee cong! of your family, a Mr. Austin Lovel.” 

y brother,” Clarissa said quietly, and with 
shadow upon her face. i sii 

“ Your ther ; yes, I supposed as much.” 

“ Poor Austin! Itis very sad. Papa and heare ill friends. 
There was some desperate quarrel between them a few years 
ago; I do not even know what about; and Austin was turn- 
ed out of doors, never to come back anymore. Papa told me 
nothing about it, though it was the common talk at Hol- 
borough. It was only from a letter of my aunt’s that I learnt 
what had happened; and I am never to speak of Austin 
when I go home, my. aunt told me.” 

oe hard lines,” said the stranger, with a sympathetic 
air. “He was wild, I suppose, in the usual way. Your 
brother was in a line of regiment when I knew him; but I 
think I heard afterwards that he had sold out, and had drop- 
ped away from his old set; had emigrated, I believe, or some- 
thing of that kind; exactly the thing I should do, if I found 
myself in difficulties; turn backwoodsman, and wed some 
sa 
kindred could put me in the way to make my fortune by cat- 
tle-dealing ; having done which, I should, of course, discover 
that fifty years of Europe are worth more than a cycle of 
Cathay, and should turn my steps homeward with a conve- 
nient obliviousness upon the subject of the savage woman.” 
€ spoke lightly, trying to win Clarissa from her sad 
thoughts, and with the common masculine idea, that a little 
superficial idleness of this kind can lighten the load of a great 
sorrow. 

“ Come, Miss Lovel, I would give the world to see you 
smile. Do you know that I have been watching for a smile 
over since I first saw your face, and have not surprised one 
yet? Be sure your brother is taking life pleasantly enough in 





woman, who should rear my dusky race, and whose | C} 
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some quarter of the globe. We worthless young fellows al- 
ways contrive to fall upon our feet.” 

“Tf I could believe that he was happy, if I could think that 
he was leading an honorable life ps vee J should not feel 
our separation so much,” the girl said mournfully ; “ but to 
be quite ignorant of his fate, and not to be allowed to men- 
tion his name, that is hard to bear. I cannot tell you how 
fond I was of him when we were children. He was seven 

ears older than I, and so clever. He wanted to be a ter, 
Be papa would not hear of that. Yet I think he might have 
been happier if he had been allowed to have his own way. 
He had a real genius for art.” 

“And you too are fond of art, I 
traveller, more interested in the young 
this reprobate brother of hers. 

“Yes, I am very fond of it. It is the only thing I reall 
care for. Of course, I like music to a certain extent; but 
love painting with my whole heart.” 

“ Happy art, to be loved by so fair a votary! And you 
dabble with brushes and colors, of course ?” 

“A little.” 

“ A true young lady's answer. oa were a Raffaelle in 
= silk ard crinoline, you would tell me no more than that. 

can only hope that some happy accident will one day give 
me an opportunity of judging ‘or myself. And now, I think, 

you had better put on your hat. Our train will be in almost 
immediately.” 

She obeyed him; and they went out together to the wind 
platform, where the train rumbled in presently. They too 
their places in a carriage, the gentleman bundling in his rugs 
and travelling-bags and despatch-boxes with very little cere- 
mony ; but this time they were not alone. A plethoric gen- 
tleman, of the commercial persuasion, was sleeping laboriously 
in one corner. 

The journey to Holborough lasted a little less than an hour. 
Miss Lovel and her companion did not talk much during that 
time. She was tired and thoughtful, and he respected her 
silence. As she drew nearer home, the happiness she had felt 
in her return seemed to melt away somehow, — vague 
anxieties and morbid forebodings in its stead. To go home to 
a father who would only be bored by her coming. It was not 
a lively prospect for a girl of eighteen. 

The dull cold gray dawn was on the housetops of Hol- 
borough, as the train stopped at the little station. The 
oureeiian alighted, and assisted Clarissa’s descent to the 
platform. 

“ Can I see about your luggage, Miss Lovel ?” he asked ; but 
looking up at that moment, the girl caught sight of a burly 
gentleman in a white neckcloth, who was staring in every di- 
rection but the right one. 

“ Thank you very much, no; I need not trouble you. My 
uncle Oliver is here to mect me—that stout gentleman over 
there.” 

“ Then I can only say good-bye. That tiresome engine is 
snorting with fiendish impatience to bear me away. Good- 
bye, Miss Lovel, and a thousand thanks for the companion- 
ship that has made this journey so pleasant tome.” 

He lifted his hat and went back to the carriage, as the stout 
gentleman approached Clarissa. He would fain have shaken 
hands with her, but refrained from that unjustifiable fami- 
liarity. And so, in the black autumnal dawn, they parted. 


» hazarded the 


CHAPTER II.—MILL COTTAGE. 


“Who on earth was that man you were talking to, Clary ?” 
asked the Reverend Mathew Oliver, when he had seen his 
niece’s luggage carried off to a fly, and was conducting her to 
that vehicle. “Is it any one you know ?” 

“O, no, uncle; only a gentleman who travelled in the same 
carriage with me from London. He was very kind.” 

“You seemed to be unaccountably familiar with him,” said 
Mr. Oliver, with an‘aggrieved air; ‘“ you ought to be more re- 
served, my dear, at your age. A young lady travelling alone 
cannot be too careful. Indeed, it was very wrong of your 
father to allow you to make this long journey alone. Your 
aunt has been quite distressed about it.” 

Clarissa sighed faintly ; but was not deeply concerned by 
the idea of her aunt’s distress. Distress of mind, on account 
of some outrage of propriety on the part of her relatives, was 
indeed almost the normal condition of that lady. 

“T travelled very comfortably, I assure you, uncle Oliver,” 
Clarissa replied. “No one was in the least rude or unplea- 
sant. And Iam so glad to come home—I can scarcely tell 
you how glad—though, as I came nearer and _ nearer, I began 
to have all kinds of fanciful anxieties. I hope that all is 
well—that papa is quite himself.” 

“O, yes, my dear; your papa is—himself,” answered the 
arson, in a tone that implied that he did not say very much 
or Mr. Lovel in admitting that fact. “ Your papa is well 

enough in health, or as well as he will ever acknowledge 
himself to be. Of course, a man who neither hunts nor 
shoots, and seldom gets out of bed before ten o’clock in the 
day can’t expect to be paige! robust. But your father 
will live to a good old age, child, rely upon it, in spite of 
everything.” 

“Am I going straight home, uncle ?” 

“Well, yes, Your aunt wished you to breakfast at the 
Rectory ; but there are your trunks, you see, and altogether I 
think it’s better for you to go home at once. You can come 
and see us as often as you like.” 

“Thank you, uncle. It was very kind of you to meet me 
at the station. Yes, I think it will be best for me to 
straight home. I'm a little knocked-up with the journey. I 
haven't slept five minutes since I left Madame Marot’sat day- 
break yesterday.” 

“You're looking rather pale; but you look remarkably 
well in spite of that—remarkably well. These six years have 
changed you from a child into a woman. I hope they gave 
you a 1 education yonder; a solid practical education, 
that will stand by you.” 

“] think so, uncle. We were almost always at our studies. 
Tt was very hard work.” 

“So much the better. Life is meant to be hard work. You 
may have occasion to make use of your education some day, 


a ” 
Fes,” the girl answered with a sigh ; “I know that we are 
r 


“T suppose so; but perhaps you hardly know how poor.” 

* Whenever the time pone shall Se quite ready eg 
for papa,” said Clarissa; yet she could not help wondering 
how the master of Arden Court could ever bring himself to 
send out his daughter as a governess; and then she hada 
vague childish recollection that not tens of pounds, but hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, had been wanted to stop the gaps 
in her father’s exchequer, . 


They drove through Holborough High Street, where there 





was the faint stir of early morning, windows opening, a houge- 


maid kneeling on a doorstep here and there, an occasional | 


| 


herself than in | chil 


tradesman taki 





down his shutters, They drove past the 


| fringe of prim little villas on the outskirts of the town, and 


away along a country road towards Arden; and once more 
Clarissa saw the things that she had dreamed of so often in 
her narrow white bed in the bleak dormitory at Belforet, 
Every hedge-row and clump of trees from which the withere: 
leaves were drifting in the autumn wind, every white-wall 
cottage with moss-grown thatch and rustic fers woke 
faint rapture in her breast. It was home. e  iaigp e 
her old friends the cottagers, and wondered whether 
Mason were still alive, and whether Widow Green's f: : 
ed children would remember her. She had it them at 
the Sunday-school; but they too must have grown from 


dhood to womanhood, like herself, and were out at ser- 
“ though ot leoving ae bey hoe eatta. E ange 
e thought o ese simple things, poor , having 89 
little else to think about, on this her coming home. She waa 
not so foolish as to expect any warm welcome from her 
father. If he had brought himself just to tclerate her com- 
ing, she had sufficient reason to be grateful. It was only s 
drive of two miles from Holborough to Arden. They Ais 
pel ata lodge-gate presently; a Httle gothic lodge, B 
an’ 


was bright with scarlet geraniums ithemums, a 
made splendid by railings of blue and gilded ironwork. 
Everything had a bright new look which surpriséd Miss Lo- 


vel, who was not accustomed to such perfect order or 
such fresh paint about her father’s domain. 

“ How nice everything looks !” she said. Seeley 

“ Yes,” answered her uncle, with a sigh; “ the place is kept 
well enough nowadays.” nr aseneh Mo 

A woman came out to open the gates—a brisk, young per- 
son, who was a stranger to an not the feeble old +8 
keeper she remembered in her childhood. The change, slight 
as it was, gave her a strange chill eg : : : 

“T wonder how many people that I knew are dead,” she 
thought. 

They drove into the park, and here too, even in this autumn 
season, Clarissa perceived traces of caré and order that were 
strange toher. The carriage-road was Hovty grrr the 
chaos of underwood among the old trees had disappeared, the 
broad sweeps of were smooth and leyel as.a lawn, and 
there were men at work in the early morning, eee rare 
specimens of the fir tribe in a new enclosure, which filled a 
space that had been bared twerity years before by Mr. Lovel's 

epredations upon the timber. ee 

_All this bewildered Clarissa ; but she wa’s still more puzzled, 
when, instead of a the Court, the fly turned sharp- 
ly into a road leading across a thickly-wood jon of the 
park, through which there was a public right of way leading 
to the village of Arden. oe 

“The man is going wrong, uncle !” she exclaimed. 

“No, no, my dear; the man is right enough.” 

“ But, indeed, uncle Oliver, he is drivin, the village.” 

“ And he has been told to drive to the village.” 

“ Not to the Court ?” 

“To the Court! Why, of course not. What shoul we 
have to do at the Court at half-past seven in the morning ?” 

“ But Tam going straight home to papa, am T not?” 

“ Certainly. he 

And then, after staring at his niece’s bewildered counte- 
nance for a few moments, Mr. Oliver exclaimed, 

“ Why, surely, Clary, your father told you—” 

“Told meé what, uncle ?” 

“That he had sold Arden.” 

“Sold Arden! O, uncle, uncle !” 

She burst into tears. Of all things.upon this earth she had 
loved the grand old mansion where her childhood had been 
spent. She had go little else to love, poor lonely child, that 
it, was scarcely strange she, shoukl attach, herself to lifeless 
things. How fondly she had remembered the old place in al 
those dreary years of exile, dreaming of it a8 we dreant 
some lost friend. And it was gone from her forever! Her 
father had bartered away that most precious birthright. 

“O, how could he do it! how could he do it!” she sried 
piteously. : 

“Why, my dear nnn Son can’t suppose it was » matter 
of choice with him. ‘Needs must when’—I dare say you 
know the vuigar proverb. Necessity has no law, Come, 
come, my dear, don't cry; your father won't like to see you 
with red eyes. It was very wrong of him not to tell you 
about the sale of Arden—excessively wrong. But that’s Just 
like Marmaduke Lovel; always valy to shirk anything ua- 
pleasant, even to the writing of a disagreeable letter.” 

“ Poor dear papa! I don’t wonder he found it hard to write 
about such a thing; but it would have been better for me to 
have known. It is such a bitter disappointment to come home 
and find the dear old place gone from us. Has it been sold 
very long?” 

“About two years, A rich manufacturer botight it—some- 
thing in the cloth way, I believe. He has rétired from busi- 
ness, however, and is said to be ee oe | rich. He 
has spent a great deal of money tpon the Court a 
means to spend more, I hear.” 

“Has he spoiled it—modernised it, or anything of that 
kind?” 

“No; Lam glad to say that he—or his architect perhaps— 
has had the good taste to preserve the medieval character of 
the place. He has restored the stonework, renewing all the 
delicate external tracery where it was lost or decayed, and 
has treated the interior in the same mamner. I have dined 
with Mr. Granger once or twice since the work was finished, 


go|and I must say the place is now one of the finest in York- 


shire—perhaps the finest, in its peculiar way. I doubt if there 
is so perfect a specimen of Gothic domestic architecture in 
the country.” ; 

“And it is gone from us for ever!” said Clarissa, with a 
profound sigh. i A 

“Well, my dear Clary, it is a blow, certainly; I don't 
deny that. But there is a bright side to everything; and 
really your father could not afford to live in the place. It 
was going to decay in the most disgraceful manner. He is 
better out of it; upon my word he is.” : 

Clarissa could not see this. To lose Arden Court seemed to 
her unmitigated woe. She would rather have lived the 
dreariest, loneliest life in one corner of the grand old house, 
than have occupied a modern palace. It was as if all the 

leasant memories of her childhood had been swept aw 
rom her with the loss of her early home. This was inde 
beginning the world; and a blank dismal world it appeared 
to Clarissa Lovel, on this melancholy October morning. 

They stopped presently before a low wooden gate, and 
looking out of the window of the fly, Miss Lovel saw a cot- 
tage which she remembered as a dreary uninhabited place, 
always to let! a cottageSwith a weedy garden, and 4 luxuriant 
growth of monthly roses and honeysuckle covering it from 





basement to roof; not a bad sort of place for a person of 
small means and pretensions, but O, what 4 descent from the 
antient splendor of Arden Court!—that Arden which had 


ready, and 
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belonged to the Lovels ever since the land on which it stood 
was given to Sir Warren Wyndham Lovel, knight, by his 
gracious master King Edward IV.,in acknowledgment of 
that warrior’s services in the great struggle between caster 
and York. 

There were old-fashioned casement-windows on the upper 
story, and queer little dormers in the roof. Below roomy 
bows had been added at a much later date than the building 
of the cottage. The principal doorway was sheltered by a 
rustic porch, spacious and picturesque, with a bench on each 
side of the entrance. The garden was tolerably large, and in 
decent order; and beyond the garden was a fine old orchard, 
divided from lawn and flower-deds only by a low hedge, full 
of bush roses and sweet-brier. It was a very pretty place in 
summer, not unpicturesque even at this bleak season; but 
Clarissa was thinkin, of lost Arden, and she looked at Mill 
Cottage with mournful unadmiring eyes. There had been a 
mill attached to the place once. The old building was there 
still, indeed, converted into a primitive kind of stable; hence 
its name of Mill Cottage. The stream still ran noisily a little 
way behind the house, and made the boundary which divided 
the orchard from the lands of the lord of Arden. Mill Cot- 
tage was on the very edge of Arden Court. Clarissa won- 
dered that her father could have pitched his tent on the bor- 
ders of his lost heritage. 

“T think I would have gone to the other end of the world, 
had I been in his place,” she said to herself. 

An elderly woman-servant came out, in answer to the fly- 
man’s summons ; and at her call, a rough-looking young man 


emerged from the wooden gate opening into a pete | 


stable-yard, where the lower half of the old mill stood, hal 
hidden by ivy and other greenery, and where there were 
dove-c and a dog-kennel. 

Mr. Oliver superintended the removal of his niece’s trunks, 
and then stepped back into the fly. 

“There’s not the slightest use in my stopping to see your 
father, Clary,” he said ; “ he won’t show fora couple of hours 
at least. Good-bye, my dear; make yourself as comfortable 
as youcan. An 
recovered from your long journey ; and keep up your spirits, 
my dear.—Martha, be sure you give Miss Lovel a good break- 
fast.—Drive back to the rectory, coachman.—Good-bye, Cla- 
rissa ;” and feeling that he had shown his niece every kind- 
ness that the occasion required, Mr. Oliver bowled merrily 
homewards. He was a gentleman who took life easily—a 
— of the broad church—tolerably generous and good to 

is poor; not given to abnormal services or daily morning- 
prayer; content to do duty at Holborough ish-churc 
twice on a Sunday, and twice more in the week; hunting a 
little every season,in a black coat, for the benefit of his 
health, as he told his parishioners; and shooting a deal ; 
fond of a good horse, a good cellar, a good dinner, and well- 
filled conservatories and glass-houses; altogether a gentleman 
for whom life was a pleasant journey through a prosperous 
country. He had, some twenty years before, married Frances 
Lovel; a very handsome woman—just a little faded at the 
time of her marriage—without fortune. There were no 
children at Holborough Rectory, and everything about the 
house and gardens bore that aspect of perfect oe only pos- 
sible to a domain in which there are none of those juvenile 
destroyers. 

“ Poor girl,” Mr. Oliver muttered to himself, as he jogged 
comfortably homewards, wondering whether his le would 
have the good sense to cook “ those grouse” for breakfast. 


“Poor Clary, it was very hard upon her; and just like Mar- 


maduke, not to tell her.” 
(To be continued.) 


———_—_—_. 
PLAINNESS AND ILL-FAVOR. 


How strange that, while our internal mechanism and or- 
ganization are so perfect, perfect symmetry in the outer man 
should be so rare! that there should be so many plain peo- 
ple in the world! Such is the not unreasonable /ament of a 
refined taste, looking abroad for the —— of its love 
for beauty and fair ag rtion, and finding such rare and 
scanty indulgence of the heaven-born longing. It isa truth 
that most of the people we meet in the streets and highwa 
are plain. We have a difterent standard for our home frien 4 
for relations and intimates, but out of doors it is an exception 
to meet a que. nobly-formed, handsome man or woman. 
It is a surprise when we do meet with such. So unusual, in- 
deed, is it to meet with perfect, or anything approaching to 
perfect, symmetry, that one of the attendants on beauty is 
surprise. We gaze upon .——— rare, unaccustomed, 
startling from its singularity. This reflection has been put by 
the acutest of our female novelists into the mouth of a vain, 
2 be aye 8 man, who cynically complains of Bath for the 
multitude of its plain women. If by chance you see a pretty 
woman (let us explain that this was written ‘half a cen 
ago), she is sure to be followed by thirty or thirty-five frights ; 
and once, though to be sure it was on a frosty day, he had 
counted eighty-seven in succession without a tolerable face 
among them. And with the men it was even worse, so that a 
decent-looking man excited quite an embarrassing sensation. 
The universality of this fact, stated broadly, is fortunate for 
those among us who cannot boast of anything typical or god- 
like in face or form. There are enough plain people—ordi- 
nary, some persons call it, to show how universal is the doom 
—to keep us in countenance. It would be dreadful to be the 
only ugly fellow in the world. But, even as it is, it cannot 
but be annoying to men—and especially to women—whose 
place or works or deeds give them prominence, not to be bet- 
ter worth looking at; to be so little good looking as, sooth to 
say, they often are. “ What do you think when so many peo- 
ple come to see you?” Miss Bremer was asked by her Ame- 
rican adorers. “I wish that I was handsomer,” was her 
reply. “ When all things are blossoming,” writes a woman of 
showy conspicuous genius, “ it seems strange not to blossom 
too; man is the slowest aloe, and I am such a shabby plant, 
of such coarse tissue. I hate not to be beautiful when all 
around is so.” Who can tell how much Goldsmith’s ugliness, 
which made him a butt in childhood, was at the bottom of 
the restless unsatisfied vanity of which so much is written? 
With men, however, the consciousness of ugliness has con- 
stantly acted as an intellectual stimulus, use Richard 
III. was rudely stamped, wanting love’s majesty, he shaped 
out a great unscrupulous career for himself; and Mirabeau 
and Wilkes might perhaps not have made so public a figure if 
they had been less conspicuously ill-favored. But the draught 
was probably bitter all the same. The most successful jester 
on his own ill-looks finds the fun very flat in his solit 


hours, but consciousness makes him restless; and where it is 
hopeless to pass unnoticed, his best expedient is to be plea- 
sant upon himself. 


These people are ugly because they cannot help it, but we 
have been 


led to our subject by the reflection how much of 


come and see your aunt as soon as you've |i 


church of Snodland,in Kent, as also in Winchester 
dral, are still to be found English locks of that period, wrought 
of massive metal. 
locks was as follows: “stocklokkes xd.; and hange-lokkes 
viiid. apiece,” which was a considerable sum, considering the 
value of money at that time, and must have restricted the use 
ary |of these articles pretty much to the upper classes. Latch- 

keys—the terror of Mrs. Caudle—were made as early as the 
sixteenth century, and the oldest specimens had a cross in- 
serted in the centre of the bow. 
ornament in the ancient keys, and was doubtless due to the 
superstitious belief in the power of these articles to influence 





the di ing ugliness of the world is of man’s own making, 
and need not be if people did not fall into tricks and bad ha- 
bits of feature and countenance. We are not going deep; we 
are not entering into the question how far the principle of se- 
lection might improve the aspect of humanity; how high 
thought might elevate, the practice of virtue beautify, im- 
munity from poverty and vulgar cares ennoble the race. 
What we note here is the universality of tricks and bad habits 
of countenance whicb need not have a worse source than 
neglect of appearances, inducing an aggregate of uncomeliness 
for which nature is not accountable. In keen wind and frost 
people cannot command their best looks; but observe one 
face after another as we drive along the road on a summer's 
day. How many faces are twisted into a permanence of ill- 
looks merely by screwing up the eyes against the sun’s rays! 
The poor tramp cannot help the tan nor thesunburnt hair nor 
the freckles, but the utter abandonment to the screw—nose, 
mouth, forehead, all gathered into an unnatural coalition for 
miles at a time—implies an absence of self-respect; and this 
he could help. It is the instinct of the observer to call him- 
self to account on meeting one of these masks—to compose 
his features lest he should have given way to the —— 
et natura: temptation. Again, that too common downwa 
ee and heavy mouth is a trick. One would not like to pass 
the scowling navvy in an unfrequented lane; but the fellow 
is honest and hardworking, the scowl is but a trick acquired 
behind his wheelbarrow. So is the grin which confers such a 
peculiar turpitude on many a countenance for which heart 
and brain are by fo means answerable. And the women of 
the poorer class in streets and railway stations! What blink- 
ing eyes, what lowering brows, what abandonment of the 
mouth, till it has grown to twice the size civilization would 
have kept it. What seams and wrinkles and crinkles; what 
misplaced angles and corners! If some invisible hand could 
smooth them all away, and show us only the natural wear 
and tear of time, what a transformation ! 

But, after all, active tricks belong rather to another and a 
higher class. There is the simper, which though sometimes 
indicative of mental qualites may be only a habit of the mus- 
cles; the grimaces of pre-occupation, the unmeaning eleva- 
tion of eyebrows carrying the ears along with them, which 
strangely varies the repose of some physiognomies; the stare 
of absent eyes, the scowl of near-sightedness, the winks and 
twitches of restlessness, all indicating a certain carelessness, 
an indifference of what others think of us, which results in 
an injustice tonature. It is only in some occult way that they 
are characteristics; they need not be, and the man would 
have been handsomer without them. And how many tricks 
disfi the laugh! “ You shall see him laugh till his face 
be like a wet cloak ill laid up,” says Falstaff of Prince Hal—a 
self-abandonment which he acquired in company where self- 
restraint of any sort was least in his thoughts. And all tricks 
are objectionable, not only because they 7 a good face and 
exaggerate the worst points of a bad one, but because in their 
degree they outrage propriety. De Quincey, who expatiates 
on the meanness of Dr. Parr’s personal appearance and his 
coarse and ignoble features, is careful to explain first that “I 
that write this paper have myself a mean personal appear- 
ance,” and next that “I love men of mean appearance ;” but 
he remarks how this original unkindness of nature “is en- 
hanced by grimace, and further by the basilisk function of 
the eye,” illustrating this by the trial it was to a nervous 

reacher to see a comical-looking old man from below level- 
ing one eye at him. Tricks arise either from absence, shy- 
ness, or a sense of superiority and indifference to the opinion 
of the vulgar. Biography is full of the absurd personal ha- 
bits of great men thus lifted out of the sphere of honest re- 
monstrance. We have just read in Wickham’s Correspon- 
dence of Suwarrow, who looked a man when ones in 
business, but while entertaining company would walk about 
the room with bent knees and head and hands hanging down 
like an idiot. Miss Seward, the bi pher of Dr. n, 
reports a habit in her hero which recalls that of the brutal 
Duke of Lauderdale who figures in the torture-scene of “ Old 
Mortality.” We give it in her own would-be Johnsonian pe- 
riods :—“ A strange habit was imputed to Dr. Darwin which 
presents such an exterior of a that the 
author of this tract is tempted to express here entire disbelief 
of its truth—namely, that his tongue was generally hanging 
out of his mouth when he walked alone. She has often o 
late -7ears met him in the streets of Lichfield, alone and mu- 


sing, and never witnessed a custom so indecent.” Certain] 
the “hard features on a rough surface and general clumsi- 
ness” attributed to the poet of the Botanical en did not 


need this aggravation. As a fact, the tricks we speak of are 
recorded mostly of persons who have no beauty to spare. 
Thus Margaret Fuller, the American Muse, is described as of 
extreme plainness, and with a trick of incessantly opening and 
shutting her eyelids. No doubt the consciousness of good 
looks, the memory of the image reflected in the morning mir- 
ror, is a preservative against distortion and grimace; while 
plain folks may throw themselves upon expression, and trust, 
as is often the case, that their glass does them less than jus- 
tice, and that play of feature atones for ru ness, clumsi- 
ness, or poverty of outline. But also the working of thought 
does in some people involve a visible effort and displacement of 
feature from mere innocent intentness. Especially where the 
mind guides the hand, we may almost see pullies at work; as 
in Sam Weller writing his letter. Clenched teeth, lips drawn 
into a line, receding chin, all betoken a fixed determination to 
compass the matter in hand. The features in ungainly pan- 
tomime picture forth the inner struggle till we learn to un- 
dervalue a result bought at such cost and pains, and to justify 
the seeming unfairness which prefers “felicities” to the 
achievements of industry, “for they seem gifts while the 


other seem pennyworths,” and often dear at the money.— 


Saturday Review. 
——_>—_—__ 


LOCKS AND KEYS. 


It is traditionally supposed that locks were originally intro- 
duced into England by the Pheenicians, who bartered them 
for Cornish ores. It is known that, in Alfred’s time, locks of 
a rude description were manufactured in England, and from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, some attention was 
paid to the ornamentation of these articles. In the parish 
athe- 


In the reign of Richard I., the price of 


his was a very common 








the inhabitants of the spirit-world. Mr. Fairholt favors us 
with a note on the ornamentation of keys in the seventeenth 
century. “They were,” he tells us, “ in many cases as elabo- 
rately decorated as the articles for which the locks were in- 
tended, including even the most magnificent cabinets of the 
middle ages.” 3 ; ; 
The history of locks and keys — an_ interesting 
chapter in the curiosities of invention. Mark Scaliot, a smith 
of Elizabeth’s time, is reported to have made a lock consist- 
ing of eleven pieces of iron, steel, and brass, all of which, 
with a pipe key, weighed only two grains of gold. The in- 
genious Marquis of Worcester included in his Centwrie of In- 
ventions several wonders in thegshape of locks and keys. “A 
little triangle-screw’d key, not Weighing a shilling, yet capa- 
ble and strong enough to bolt and unbolt round about a great 
chest, an hundred bolts through fifty staples, two in each, 
with a direct contrary motion, and as many more from both 
sides and ends, and at the self-same time shall fasten it to a 
lace beyond a man’s natural strength to take it away ; and 
in one and the same turn both locketh and openeth it.” Such 
was one invention of this prolific mechanical genius. Here 
is another, equally remarkable in its way. ‘“ An escocheon 
for a lock, with these properties: The owner (though a wo- 
man) may, with her delicate hand, vary the ways of coming 
to open the lock ten millions of times beyond the ee 
of the smith that made it, or of me that invented it. If 
a stranger open it, it setteth an alarm agoing, which 
the stranger cannot stop from running out, and besides, 
though none should be within hearing, yet it catcheth his 
hand as a trap doth a fox, and though far from maiming him, 
yet it leaveth such a mark behind it as will discover him if 
suspected ; the escocheon or lock plainly showing what mon- 
ies he hath taken out of the box to a farthing, and how many 
times opened since the owner has been in it.” Quaint and 
ingenious as are these two contrivances, they are eclipsed by 
our third and last quotation from the note-book of the inven- 
tive peer. Padlocks were almost from time immemorial made 
for securing iron “ bridles,” formerly fastened on the mouths 
of scolds or “ cuckolds,” as the frail girls of the period were 
called in olden times. Many of these locks were curious enough, 
but his lordship of Worcester eclipsed all previous efforts in 
this direction by an instrument which in his quaint ry | he 
termed the untoothsome pear. He thus describes it: “ A little 
ball in the shape of a plum or pear _~ dexterously con- 
vey'd or forced into a body’s mouth, shall pease | shoot 
forth such and so many bolts of each side and at both ends, 
as without the owner's key can neither be opened or filed off, 
being made of tempered stecl, and as effectually locked as an 
iron chest.” Dr. Plot, the historian of Staffordshire, refers to 
locks made in complicated suites in that county two centuries 
o. He also says that locks were made with chimes in them,” 
aying divers quaint and wonderful tunes whenever opened. 
What effect this music would have upon the burglar it is not 
easy to imagine. 
he first lock patented in England, on the establishment of 
the Patent Laws, was that of Robert Barron, an ingenious 
London mechanic, who, in 1774, secured the right of con- 
structing locks in which the security was effected by fixed 
wards, with the addition of lifting tumblers or levers. An- 
other metropolitan mechanic, Joseph Bramah, patented, in 
784, a lock containing a series of slides, each of which has 
to be pressed down toa certain position, so as to pass the 
locking-plate before the bolt can be moved. Although this 
invention was but the revival of an ancient Chinese lock (re- 
ferred to before), it proved to be one of the most successful 
and famous patents in the history of the trade. The lock at- 
tained the acme of its celebrity during the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, but it proved to be the presage of its sudden fall. 
Mr. Bramah had for many years exhibited a lock in his shop- 
window in Piccadilly, attached to which was the offer of a 
reward of two hundred guineas for the inventor of an instru- 
ment to open it. Everybody remembers how this boastful 
challenge was accepted by Hobbs, a young American mechan- 
ic who had come over to the World’s Fair, and how, after 
sixteen days of patient effort, he succeeded in dispelling the 
fond dream of an “ ey! lock.’ This astonishing feat 
was the great event of the Exhibition, and it lifted Hobbs 
into fame, and established a new and successful era in the 
production of locks and keys. 


The number of distinct patents for locks granted since that 
of Bramah may be counted by hundreds, but few of them are 
known to fame. Chubb’s first patent was dated 1818 A.D., 
its principal feature being the addition of a “ detecter” to the 
ordinary levers. The detecter consists of a small spring con- 
nected with the levers, which remains inactive so long as the 
proper key is employed, but which, on the slightest attempt to 
introduce a false key, vigilantly secures the bottom lever, and 
remains firmly fixed as a “ tell-tale” until it is liberated by the 
proper key. Chubb’s locks are made in series or suites of im- 
mense number; and so extensive are the combinations, that 
Mr. Chubb tells me it would be possible for him tomake locks 
for all the doors of all the houses in London with a distinct 
and different key to each lock, and yet there should be one 
master-key to pass the whole. Mr. Hobbs, who may be re- 
garded as a very fair authority on the art of lock-picking, 
maintains that wherever the parts of a lock which come in 
contact with the key are affected by any pressure applied to 
the bolt, that lock can be picked. His own invention, there- 
fore, is to prevent the possibility of such contact by a simple 
addition to the tumbler stump working beneath the bolt. 
James Carpenter, John Young, Joseph Sanders, and other 
Staffordshire men have each a lock with which their names 
are familiarly identified, but which we have not space to 
describe. 

Although locks are largely made in London, Birmingham, 
Bolton, and other places, the principal “centre” of the trade 
is South Staffordshire. In as around Wolverhampton, there 
are some five hundred distinct lock-factories, some of them 
employing only a master-workman and his two or three ap- 
——s others boasting as many as a hundred, or a hun- 

d and fifty workpeople. There are probably five thousand 
locksmiths in the aggregate in the vicinity of this “ hardware 
village.” Many of them are artisans possessed of consider- 
able skill, but those employed at the little sho pn psa | 
the apprentices—are badly trained, and treated pretty muc 
as the Mamalukes treated the Egyptians. The extent and 
variety of production in the lock-trade are something won- 
derful. The weekly produce of locks in this district alone is 
not far short of half a million ; and there cannot be less than 
ten thousand distinct sizes and patterns. Their value is 
equally diversified. You may purchase a lock and key for a 
halfpenny, or you may have good value in a single lock for a 
five pound note. A lock was lately shown to me of which 
the workmanship alone cost a hundred guineas. 

An ingenious locksmith who has large faith in Dr. Cum- 
ming is troubled at the prospect of his craft at the dawn 
of the Millennium. The lock-trade is one of those numer- 





ous industries that thrive upon the frailties of civilised 
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mankind, and it must decay in the Golden Age, when the 
world resembles Longfellow’s village of Acadie, for there 
Neither locks had they to their doors nor bars to their win- 
dows, 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of their 
owners. 
To the end of the craft, however, come when it may, I 
doubt not Cupid will remain the greatest pick-lock in crea- 
tion, for Shakspeare has no truer couplet than that which oc- 
curs in his passionate love-story of Venus and Adonis : 
Were Beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet Love breaks through and picks them all at last. 
—Chambers Journal. 


—— 
FEBRUARY. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Noon—and the north-west sweeps the empty road, 
The rain-washed fields from hedge to hedge are bare; 
Beneath the leafless elms some hind’s abode 
Looks small and void, and no smoke meets the air 
From its poor hearth. One lonely rock doth dare 
The gale, and beats above the unseen corn, 
Then turns, and whirling down the wind is borne. 


Shall it not hap that on some dawn of May 

Thou shalt awake, and, thinking of days dead, 
See nothing clear but this same dreary day. 

Of all the days that have passed oe’r thine head ? 

Shalt thou not wonder, looking from thy bed, 
Through green leaves on the windless east a-fire, 
That this day, too, thin heart doth still desire ? 


Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet, 
The useless hope, the useless craving pain ? 
That made thy face, that lonely noontide, wet 
With more than beating of the chilly rain ? 
Shalt thou not hope for joy new born again, 
Since no grief ever born can ever die 
Through changeless change of seasons passing by ? 


Qe 


THE LIFE OF BRUNEL. 


The name of Brunel is so associated with the great engi- 


neering works which alone would have afforded ample em- 


— for the thirty years of his professional life, that one 


apt to overlook the very leading part taken by him in the 
development of ocean steam navigation. The Great Western, 
designed by him, was the first steamer built. for regular voy- 
ages between Europe and America. The voyage had indeed 
been made twice bya small steam-vessel called the Savannah, 
as early as 1819; but from that time until 1837, when the 
Great Western was completed, the development of ocean 
navigation had remained in abeyance. The Great Western 


was built at Bristol, under the expectation formed by its 


owners of making that port the point of departure for the 
traffic to America, but after being launched it was sent round 
to the Thames to take its engines on board, and on arriving 
there was crowded with visitors, who were astonished at 
“her magnificent proportions and stupendous machinery.” 
This gigantic vessel was under fourteen hundred tons bur- 
den, but it was deemed necessary to fit a craft of her unusual 
length with four masts. Unfortunately, her ."-¥ on her 
first voyage was delayed from a fire which broke out on 
board, in aiding to quench which Brunel sustained a very 
severe injury from a fall down the hatchway; and another 
steamer, the Sirius, which had been purchased by an opposi- 
tion Company to run against the Great Western, started from 
Cork eight hours before the latter left Bristol, and reached 
New York two or three hours sooner, the voyage being ac- 
complished in fifteen days; but “ what is, after all, the most 
important point for comparison, the Great Western had 
nearly 200 tons of coals left, while the Sirius had not 
only consumed all her coal, but alse all the combustible arti- 
cles which could ibly be thrown on the fire.” The Great 


‘Western having thus demonstrated the practicability of ocean 
‘gteam navigation, notwithstanding that the thing was pro- 


nounced by Dr. Dionysius Lardner and other philosophers to 
be impossible, ran for several years regularly between Bristol 
and New York, and afterwards in the West Indian packet 
service, and was broken up in 1857. 

Brunel’s next work in shipbuilding was the construction of 
the Great Britain, launched in 1843. The Great Western, al- 
though of unusual size for a steamer, was much smaller than 
many men-of-war and other sailing vessels of the day; but 
the Great Britain, which measures nearly 3,500 tons, was, we 
believe, when launched, the largest ship afloat; and was, 
moreover, remarkable as being one of the first constructed of 
iron, as well as because it was fitted with a screw propeller, 
at that time quite a novelty in steam navigation. Consider- 
ing the circumstances of the times, the boldness and original- 
ity, as well as the completeness, which marked all parts of 
the design, render the construction of this vessel hard 'y a less 
remarkable feat than the subsequent building of the much 
larger Great ern. Financial y, however, the result was 
unfortunate for the Company which owned her, the vessel 
being wrecked through unpardonable carelessness on the 
coast of Ireland in the autumn of 1846, after she had been 
running fora year between Liverpool and New York with 

at success. Brunel’s ingenuity was never more brilliantly 

isplayed than in the expedients he devised for protecti 

the vessel — the effects of the sea during the following 
year, until she could be got off the shore; while the superior- 
ity of her mode of construction over the ordi form of 
ship-building was abundantly testified by the fact that she re- 
mained for nearly a year aground on an exposed coast with- 
out suffering any material damage. Any other ship then 
afloat would infallibly have broken up under the same strain. 
The Company, however, were ruined by the wreck, and were 
forced to sell her to a Liverpool firm for =e in the 
Australian trade. The six masts which were deemed indis- 
pensable for a ship of her great length in 1843 were then re- 
placed by three of the ordinary kind, and she now runs as a 
very successful Australian ship-rigged liner, with an auxiliary 
screw. 


The history of the Great Eastern will be too recently with- 


- in the recollection of most of our readers to need detailing 


here, but a very complete and interesting account of the un- 
dertaking will be found in the “ Life of Brunel.” The mis- 
hap which occurred in the launching of this vessel was Bru- 
nel’s second failure, and was due to his dispensing, against 
his better judgment, with the hydraulic “ne which he 
originally intended to provide for pushing the ship along the 
ways. The worry and anxiety which this accident occasion- 
ed must be ed as the cause which, combined with the 
habitual overwork he imposed on himself, shortened his life, 


ng qo of the similar improvement proposed by Sir 
in 


and he died before she made her first voyage, on the 15th 
September, 1859, in his fifty-third year, having crowded into 
the thirty years of his professional life the work of half a 
dozen able and industrious engineers. The Great Eastern 
alone would suffice to make the reputation of an engineer, 
and that she proved so unprofitable to the shareholders was | although few enjoyed pleasure more than he, or could better 
, not due to the designer, but to a combination of circumstan- | employ leisure, he shared in the common foible of able men 
| ces over which he had no control. The Company could not|in these days—that of over-tasking their powers. Among 
command sufficient funds to complete the vessel fproperly,| the many cases which have occurred in our times of mental 
still less to run her for a season until a steady and remunera- | exhaustion from excess of work, a more distinct and lament 
tive traffic should be established, and thus the vessel never | able illustration bce be found than in the prema- 


had a fair chance of success. The first captain appointed was|ture death of Isambard Brunel.—Saturday Review 
accidently drowned, and the ship has never been sailed ex- 


cept with ill-assorted crews hastily got together, and on voy- 
ages made at uncertain intervals. No passenger ship could 
prove remunerative if dealt with in this way, and for so large 
a vessel a first condition of success would be regularity in the 
time of sailing. The special value which the Great tern 
has attained for the stowage of marine telegraph cables, and 
the high — which it is understood the present owners of 
the vessel have derived from her use in this way, bave led to 


























































































high standard of duty from those under him, but staunchly 
supported them on all occasions when they needed his aid 4 
and in consequence always obtained devoted service from his 
aides. Lastly, no man of his day cared less for popular ap- 
probation, or made less court for temporary popularity. But 





——_~____— 


WORSHIP OF IDLENESS. 


To eg ee must be ascribed the theory of happiness 
cherished so many hard-working men, to retire on a com- 
petency and leave the cares of the world behind. They are 
so familiar with over-fatigue, so oppressed with the danger of 
falling behind in the race of life, that, give them an assured 


competency free from es anxiety, and they require 
the abandonment, for a time at any rate, of Brunel's concep-| nothing more to be perfectly ha py. Sometimes they are 


tion of employing her in the Eastern trade; but it still ap-jright. If they can fin _ for their energies in new chan- 
pears quite reasonable to suppose that, if so employed by | nels, in charity, in religion, in politics, or intellectual pursuits, 
owners ing adequate capital, she would prove a re-| they may open up in the evening of their days new sources of 
munerative investment. As re; is the mode of navigating | enjoyment. The judges in America, who are obliged to re- 
her, Brunel, in this as in everything else originating new con-| tire from the Bench when they reach sixty, often take pro- 
ceptions, had proposed an entirely new method. The Report | fessional chairs or write legal text-books, and some of the- 
containing his views on the subject will be found printed at| best, such as those of Mr. Story, have been produced towards 
length in the book, and is an admirable illustration of that| the close of a busy life. But generally men who have given 
combination of common sense and originality in ideas, with | for years the best Pe of their days and nights to ledgers, 
completeness in working them out and providing for every | when they retire, find nothing sufficiently pr eg een Rag oc- 
contingency that can’ be foreseen, which is needed for the|cupy their attention; time hangs heavy on their hands, and 

roduction of excellence. As Brunel says in a letter to a| they fall victims to ennui and dyspepsia. The excellent can- 
riend on a failure which had occurred, “ You have failed, I| dlemaket who, after acquiring a fortune, gave over his busi- 
think, . . . from that which causes nine-tenths of all failures | ness, and a few weeks after went back to his old works and 
in this world, from not doing quite enough.” This axiom is as | be; to be allowed to dip the candles, is a type of the class. 
true in engineering as in war, and no one will read this vol-| It is thus, by the misleading influence of imagination, that 
ume without being sensible that a great part of Brunel’s suc-| industrious men, who really like work, who cannot in fact 
cess was due, as will be that of every great engineer, or gen-| live without it—to whom idleness is a more severe punish- 
eral, or administrator, to the thoroughness which he carried | ment than the treadmill, look upon retirement as the reward 
of all their toils. Although no race suffers more than the 
English from enforced idleness, yet there is no ideal pleasure 
they are fonder of hugging. Analyze the aims of an ordinary 
Englishman, and they all converge towards one goal—idle- 
ness. The first great ambition of an Englishman is to keep 
his wife and daughters idle, his next to keep himself idle ; 
but the empyrean of bliss is to amass great wealth and enable 
a small portion of his descendants to live in idleness for 
ever. 

All our voscony even the purest, when cultivated merely 
for the pleasure they are capable of yielding, rapidly degene- 
rate. The corruption of the best is, as Aristotle said, the 
worst. It is often a very narrow line that divides chivalry 
from injustice. That the strength of the strong should be at 
the service of the weak is very fine ; but it is wicked and ab- 
surd to — in order to help. Hospitals are the least mis- 
chievous of all our charities, but how execrable would they 
become, if arrangements were made, when accident failed, to 
supply patients by breaking their limbs! To feed and clothe 
the poor may be a legitimate mode of expending surplus 
wealth; but first to rob them, or forbid their working, is 
egregious folly or crime. Even in war, although an army de- 
serves credit for taking care of the enemy’s wounded, it would 
certainly be very much better that there should ke no wound- 
ed. Now, the question arises, whether the generosity of men 
towards women is not altogether of the foolish sort, whether 
they do not make and — women helpless, and then claim 
extraordinary merit for helping them. To resolve this ques- 
tion, it is essential to bear in mind what “ —— reall 
means, for no argument can lead to ——— result in whic 
so vague a word plays a leading part. Nowadays “strength” 


is convertible with money ; he that has money commands the 
complete mistake to re, him as a practical man in the or- | service of men; he that has not, must be thankful for what- 


dinary acceptation of the term; that is,a man whose know-|ever he gets. Consequently, to be poor is to be weak, to be 
ledge is based on an intuitive application of experience, but | rich is to be strong. All — is, or may be measured by, 
who does not understand the principles on which he is|money-power. Chivalry does not now require us to take 
working. In the full sense of the word he was no doubt emi-|up a sword and put on armor in defence of women. The 
nently practical, inasmuch as he had an enormous amount of | noble knight has given place to the humbler, but far more 
practice; buta mere inspection of his works, especially of | efficient policeman; the shape that chivalry assumes in an 
the beautiful specimens of ntry comprised in some of | industrial state of society is for men to put their purses at the 
his great wooden a would sat any one acquainted | disposal of women. To make money for women to spend is 
with the subject that the designer must have been thoroughly | chivalry. Of course, for the great mass of mankind, such 
conversant with sound mechanical principles. chivalry is impossible. In the lower ranks every woman 
Brunel, although too deeply immersed in the engrossing | must, and does earn her own subsistence, in or out of the fa- 
business of his profession to pursue science into her inner|mily. It is in the middle class that the grand instinct begins 
chambers, had an eminently scientific mind. He ,| to show itself, and the pride of men is to keep women in not 
moreover, considerable mathematical knowledge, and was ac-|inglorious ease. But have men whereof to boast? They for- 
customed to work out for himself the calculations needed for| bid women entering lucrative occupations, and then thank 
his designs, using geometrical methods for determining the | heaven that they are so generous as to support them. They 
various strains—methods, we venture to observe, which in| create a purely artificial a to win the pleasure of 
the great majority of cases are sufficiently accurate for all| liberality. The vanity of good works is never more misplaced 
practical purposes, and certainly vastly more simple, as well| than when man exhausts himself in toiling to achieve the 
as more trustworthy, than analytical processes, except in the | task he has undertaken, while he is simply undoing, to a small 
hands of thorough masters of mathematical analysis. But| extent, the evil consequence of his own folly and perversity. 
Brunel would probably have excelled in any-pursuit. Al-| What women could do not only with ease, but with great 
though, of course, too busy to cultivate letters or composi- | satisfaction, men persist in doing for them with infinite trou- 
tion, his official reports are models of clear and appropriate | ble. By a simple division of labor, both might be comfort- 
writing. As to his inventive faculties, to say nothing of the} able, whereas, by monopolizing the task, man deprives his 
innumerable original expedients devised by him in connexion | female dependent of the happiness accruin, from real and 
with his various works, it may be mentioned that, among | useful occupation, and wearies himself out in the vain attempt 
other things, the idca of a polygonal rifle emanated from him, | to do the work of three or four. In an industrial state idle- 
i ness is an anomaly and an evil. But gentility prescribes that 
the employment of ladies shall be of as little use as possible. 
Their paintings are scarcely worth the cost of the material, 
and their knitting is of such slight value that it would hardly 
keep them from When accident deprives a gentle- 
woman of her satan protectors, she is nearly the most help- 
less creature in the world. And all this for the vain imagina- 
tion that it is a fine thing to —. en idle, and, if not ab- 
solutely idle, then as idle as possible. . . . ee 
We “and in America that the great merchants delight in 
princely gifts for public objects. By such munificence the 
Donnell Eniversity was established, the only place in the 
world where a working man whose natural function is to la- 
bor, not with his hands, but with his head, can overcome the 
difficulty of his position. In England we have been almost 
staggered by the enormous charities of Mr. Peabody ; we also 
hear of an Englishman leaving six-and-a-half millions of per- 
sonal property—but not to the public. Now, an American 
merchant is in general satisfied by making a moderate pro- 
vision for his children; he has no disposition to accumulate 
money to keep his descendants idle for ever. If he were to 
found a family, he could never raise too much ; it would re- 
semble the huge gulf that opened up in Rome, and threatened 
to swallow up the whole city. An axistocracy provides a. 
means by which the grasping spirit is freed from all checks ; 
an unbounded field is provi for it. The natural limit to 









































































into all his work, and the minuteness with which he thought 
out and provided for the execution of every detail. It is this 
attention to details, indeed, while keeping in view the main 
ends of business, which perhaps more than anything else dis- 
tinguished the man of or from one of mediocre ability. 
As regards this subject of the navigation, Brunel’s recommen- 
dations, if carried out, would have revolutionized the mode of 
sailing large steamers. * 
Brunel accordingly proposed a system which would “ admit 
of continuous observations being made with great accuracy 
at all times of the day, and particularly at night, and by 
means of which also a continuous correction of the ship’s 
com with the most minute accuracy can be kept up, 
and her position ascertained with almost the same accuracy 
as a point on land;” and, among other improvements, he 
proposed that the captain should be relieved from the care of 
the passengers, “and other frivolous pursuits and unimport- 
ant occupations” which divert his attention from his proper 
duty of looking after the ship and its safety. No doubt Bru- 
nel, when making these remarks, had in mind the circum- 
stances which caused the wreck of the Great Britain in Dun- 
drum Bay, and if_his oe were attended to by the 
Directors of the P. and O. and other steam Companies, we 
should have fewer “ accidents” of large steamers running on 
reefs in familiar seas on calm starry nights. Among other in- 
— contrivances introduced into the great ship was one 
or enabling the look-out man to keep his eyes open in a gale 
of wind, by diverting the current of air from his face without 
interfering with his field of view. 
It isa common practice to cite Brunel and Stephenson as 
examples of the ay of a practical over a theoretical 
training. As regards the former, however, at any rate, it is a 


itworth ; and that a very excellent scheme for a float- 
ing gun-carriage was devised by him durin 
ar, for the attack on Cronstadt, unmistakably 
the artillery methods of the day. 

As was natural in an able man who had achieved great dis- 
tinction in works conducted by private enterprise, Brunel 
was a sturdy opponent of State interference, although al- 
ways ready to afford his services to Government gratuitously 
when needed; he was also opposed to the recognition of 
merit by the bestowal of honors or rewards, objecting even to 
the decorations given at the International Exhibitions. He 
was, moreover, strongly averse to the Patent laws, believin 
them to be productive of immense evil. We refer our ston 
ers to the memorandum on this subject which he drew up for 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1851, and which 
is here printed in full. 

In private life Brunel’s character was as remarkable for its 
fascinating qualities as it was in public for his energy and 
talent. He possessed the two first requisites for securing 
happiness in oneself and regard from others—good spirits 
and temper. “No one,” writes an old friend, “ever 
saw out of temper or heard him utter an ill-natured 
word. He often said that spite and ill-nature were the most 
expensive luxuries in life.” Two more of his attributes may 
here be added. A kind and considerate chief, he expected a 
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THE ALBION. 





selfishness, which in its lowest form is seen in the saviety of 
appe ite, is removed ; and wealth which if distributed in small 
rivulets would fertilise the country, is kept in great stagnant 
ponds, corrupting the neighborhood.—Hzaminer. 


—___@——_———— 
TRUFFLES. 
This curious f has become an essential to the true 
“dindon aux truffes” has from the 
Europe. The 


’ 


foie gras, vi? ie mixture < Sean, is now ~ 
to uarters e globe, so tt we need not 
to tear that the price of the esteemed esculent has 
nearly doubled. What ten years was only worth six 
francs the kilogramme, now sells at fifteem francs. As in the 
casi Sh ober nuch-prized articles of food, such as oysters 
and ters, scientific men have turned their attention to the 
cultivation of this delicacy; and M. Auguste’ Rosseau, of 
Carpentras, has succeeded in obtaining a successful result. 
lt has been observed that in the South of Europe the truffle 
grows the best among the roots of the oak tree, which is now 
cultivated in large districts, not only for, its value as timber, 
but also for this mushroom, so dear to- tronomists. Be- 
neath this tree it acquires a perfume which is wanting when 
it vegetated in the roots of the hornbeam, beech, walnut, 
Chestnut, or lilac, under all of which it is occasionally found ; 
and, as many persons éat the truffle without exactly knowing 
niet It i 8 Ya deli ‘as to its peculiarities may not be with- 
intettst. tead of pushing its head through the grass, 
d dotting the green-sward with its pretty white circles, like 
ur mushroom, it loves to hide from the light, and dwells en- 
Hy bn cprpand. The spores, or saptodpetize seeds, are 
n the iterior, like those of the puff-balls, which grows to 
such an immense size-in may parts of England. are 
about twenty-aiie varieties of the tuber, the botanical name 
of the ‘trutile; but of these there are only four which are 
valued ag edibles, and are often confounded one with the 
other, and nerally Known as tlie black truffle. Two ripen 
in autuhn, and are gathered at the beginning of winter ; 
ese are the black truffle, properly so called, and the winter 
ttle: é first, which is by far,the most highly esteemed, 
fs liighty perfumed, and covered with little roughnesses; The 
interior tissue, Of uniform black, is traversed by veins, which 
ure White in an early stage, but grow red asggrowth advances. 
This kind is Common in Italy, Provence, and Poitou; being 
occasionally, though rarely, found around Paris and in Eng- 
la Dter truffle always grows in the same places, 
inférior in quality. The other two kinds are 
* the course of the hot season; the one is 
other the mesenteric. The 


urmet. 
me of tronomy, France, to many parts 
pode 


bu i is ve 
developed durit 
named the ny! truffle, — 7 4 
first is co’ nm in Germany and the centre o nce. It is 
covered with large tubercles, and the flesh, at first white, be- 
comes brown, reaped with white veins. The latter, which 
isabundant in Ttaly, as a greyish brown tissue, with deep 
cavities, to which it owes its name, as bearing a resemblance 
to lke mesenteri¢ gland. These two kinds are often found in 
e pelantest of Paris—on the turf which covers the 
‘oteau de Beaute, and the Terrasse de Charenton, in the Bois 
de Vincennes. At Apt, in the department of Vaucluse, they 
Cut these varieties into thin slices, dry them, and export an- 
nually two hundred thousand kilogrammes. There is but one 
other variety that is ¢atable; it is the white truffle of Pied- 
thont, Which Napoleon I. preferred to any other. These fur- 
3, is a rule, grow on ¢ 
mixed with clay.’ Like many others of their species, they 
must vegetate oe devant wood, and even certain kinds of 
wood, in particular the three s of oak known in France 
—the white oak of the South, the leaves of which dry on the 
tree during the winter; and the other two which shed their 
folia,e. It is amobg the roots that these tubercles multiply 
the iaost, and acgnire a perfume which makes them an object 
f ona: ‘Besides this, another point is necessary; they can 
ly grow in the midst of a plantation of trees; and yet, if 
be too thick, and shadow the soil too strongly, the harvest 
linishes; but, as the Open’ glade increases, the supply be- 
omes taore abundant. The mode of reproduction is that of 
all théir ibe. When grown to maturity, they contain spores 
of éxtrenié finewéss, and as the truffle decays in the soil, these 
es produce White fllaments, or mycelia, as the botanists 
them, which give birth to the young truffles. Although 
tacts ate established by scientific investigation, a thou, 

satid curious prejudices are believed in by the ts who 
cultivate and gather them ; some asserting that it is a natural 
excresccnce from the roots of the tree ; others, hse it is the 
restilt of the prick of some fly or other insect. The greater 
‘are convinced that the truffle exists on the oak beneath 
dich it is found, for which reason they call some truffle oaks, 
and others sterile . Many are the errors gnd illusions 
cerning the matter; but the general conditions of the 
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con 
growth of truffles are now well asccriained. A rainy July 
and Au much’ favors their advancement, and insures a 
productive harvest.—Chambers’s Journal. 
—_~>—__— 
THE POTTERIES. 
The potteries have the t advantage of being carried on, 


not in one vast town, but in a number of towms, with consid- 
erable spaces ‘of'open country intervening. The population 
( ‘in the manufacture, or d mt on it,is about 
ish , and the lation of the Parliamentary borough of 
{ ke-on-Trent is 120,000, but it is spread in long thin strips 
over a area of about eight miles in le and of about 
half the nce in width. Here is not one huge conglome- 
raté, btit at least six towns—Longton, Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, 
Burslem, Tunstall. The stranger does not enter a dreary and 
ble town, where he feels himself shut out from the 
face of nature, and doomed to converse only with bricks and 
mortar in their dylest and meanest shape, as in the case of 
, Manchester, or Leeds. ut in the Pottery 
— hed _ ay he Sierrcrra) the hum of a swarm- 
ng population, and by the presence of an energetic industry ; 
and yet, at the end of nearly every street, i the Cheetin 
resence of nature’s Homng green of meadows, hills, an 
ls. There is a happy ination of the two influences, 
nature and art. Ina p ly agricn Htural district you have in- 
deed the formner influence, but along with it there is too gen- 
mental stagn and ‘poverty to a depressing extent. 
But in the ries you have an active, tooodpaly employ- 
ed; and well-rewarded population, earning ample wages, and 
yet not banished in the depths of overgrown cities from those 
sights ‘and sounds which are so dear to the heart of 
i. e tion of the district in question is emi- 
nently favorable to this result. - It is no flat or monotonous 
pe nor yet a sligh diversified or tamely pe tras Mi 
‘ace; but it fs a ling country with long slopi 8 


command of itn and hard me C 
Tpre'h everywhere & wide and cheering undoape ; ands 


soils, or where the chalk is! - 


several of these towns the thin line of street, with short late- 
ral extensions, compared with other places, affords every op- 
portunity for enjoying it. | Combine these six towns all into 
one, and you have all‘the repulsive peculiarities of our mam- 
moth manufacturing towns. But separated as they are now, 
and stretching ovef'sd ‘vast a space of rolling and diversified 
country, you have all thé ‘elements, so far as outward things 

, of an eminently happy and well-conditioned population. 
And such, from all we'saw and heard in answer to many in- 
quiries, we believe them'to be. “AS one Sifn of it, we may 
mention a fact oneé ath to by Lord’ Free tesbury in Parlia- 

ét 
me 





ment. “He said, “'If' ; e 
large body of intelligent , who, by t ir Own act, by their 


own thrift and ‘i , have raised themsély the 
session of the su = There are ‘in that rea ont 000 
potters, men in the'receipt of ‘high wages, ard I am told that 
very nearly 3,000’ of* ‘these,’ te nl own industry and care, 
have purchased their’ 6wn' freehold, and ‘ate now living in 
their own housts.” Buf, beside these’ 9,000 men potters, there 
is a much larger nuhiber Of women and children, allemployed 
in the lighter branches of ‘this’ earn niainifatiure. You 
will go into a room ‘aiid see'# 52 en or girls, palette 
in hand, and‘all efigagéd in painting. * There re none of ‘the 
noisome adjuncts and a ae the huge cotton or 
woollen factory, where hundreds of hinds jate working toge- 
ther, and have to’feed the gigantic machinery which dwarfs 
them all, and on which they aré a sort of attendant imps. 
Pottery is pursued in a much pleasanter way, and in & man- 
ner much more conducive to the Personal comfort and to the 
moral peg of the operatives. There are a large 
number of rooms, and only a very few operatives in each. 
Each potter works independently. There is a great demand 
for fineness of touch, sense of form, and manual dexterity, 
but little use of machinery beyond the potter’s wheel, that 
most ancient tool of man’s industry. The steam engine is 
scarcely anywhere employed except in the Me td process of 
mashing the clays and grinding the flint. ‘The clayis ground 
between two stones, just as the n in a flour-milk. The 
potter deals with the dough of clay just as the baker or con- 
fectioner deals with the dough of flour. When the ball of 
receives its motion of rapid rotation on the wheel, then 
the thrower, as he is called, lie exquisitely fine touches of 
his thumb and fingers and bh hy shapes the plastic clay to its 
destined form, to be afterwards completed by the hands of the 
turner, who also works at a wheel by a process exactly simi- 
lar to that of a wood-turner at his lathe. Another class of 
ware is formed by moulding. It is a work of individual 
skill. Years are required to make a good thrower, and a very 
short cessation from the work im the extreme fineness of 
touch which is essential. The hands for any considerable 
time out of the employment would lose its pliancy and con- 
tract a coarseness. One cannot help looking on the potter’s 
wheel with a degree of veneration. There you see it whirl- 
ing before you just as it did in the infancy of the humanrace, 
just as small and simple as it was then, and contributing as 
powerfully as ever to the daily wants of mankind. Those 
wants it always satisfied, but now the Ceramic art has reach- 
ed a splendor which makes it one of the joys of daily life — 
Leisure Hour. 
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GILT GINGERBREAD. 


Kings, I reckon, are half divine,* 
Not, like rulers, mob-appointed ; 
More than mere mortal virtue’s shine 
Haloes round the brow anointed. 
—e —_* hard = head ; 

m is a 4 ; 
Don’t rub, deat rab 
The gilding off the gingerbread. 


The flunkey creed is not a sham ; 
Title in truth betokens Race ; 
A noble sire and noble dam 
Bequeath a noble soul and face. 
Down and worship! vulgar Red; 
Fact is but a grub; ° 
Don’t rub, don't rub 
The gilding off the gingerbread. 


Dream on, lovers ; one day wed, 
Then your dreams will all come true. 
Coldness, Jealousy lightly fed, 
Discontent, are not for you. 
Law reports should never be read ; 
Fact is such a dingy grub! 
Don’t rub, don’t 
The gilding off the gingerbread. 


Statesman ; you shall dictate to kings. 
a ; babe ts ~~ too eh. 
poet; you have written 
Pooterity will not let die. ~~ 
So let Fancy have her head; 
She’s a butterfly, Fact’s a grub. 
_ Don’t rub, don’t mb 
The gilding off the gingerbread. 


The poor, contented, love the rich, 
pa ww never sprees sons of labor: 
“ ” people se what they preach, 
And k no evil of their neig mer, 
Is this tably said ? 
Wretched ic; back to tub! 
Don’t rub, don’t rab 
The gilding off the gingerbread. 


I know by much biography 
t men are wise and women pure. 
You doubt it?” To the churchyard hie, 
And“muse on tombstone literature. 
— no evil — ‘ane ! 
a din; b: 

Th ing off th re 

e gil e ‘bread. 

” gid ginger 





THE EXPRESS TICKET. 


One of the pleasantest journeys I ever took was made a 
short time in company with a total stranger, but who 
proved to be the most chatty, most communicative person I 
ever met with, although his code of morals was undoubted 
rather lax. We got in at the London terminus, and as he al 

it at once asked me where I was Lag, Bw found we were 
bound to the same large city. I fancied he had been 





ay snerously, from his face, which was ‘a little 
fate, be ty of excellent cigars, and was very lib. 








eral with them ; and ere we had ridden half-a-dozen miles, he 
produced a pack of cards, and asked me to play. I declined ; 
and he said with a smile: “ Afraid of strangers with cards? 
po you are quite right; but we shall do no harm to each 
other.” 

I hastened to assure him that I was under no suspicion as 
regarded himself, but that I did not care for cards. 

“There you are to blame,” he returned; “you should 
always suspect strangers who want you to play at cards. Why 
should a man carry a pack with him, if he does not intend to 
profit by their use? ‘Take my advice, and always be on your 


‘to the Potteries, we there see a | guard 


“ But then,” I said with a smile, “by your own rule you 
would lead me to suspect you.” 

“You wouldn’t be far wrong, if you did,” he replied, with 
a very meaning nod; “I only wished to play for a cup of 
coffee at the refreshment station; but I have played in rail- 
way carriages for very different stakes—and won them. 
However, I am all right to-night, and don’t want to win any- 
body’s money. I cleared eight hundred over the Leger, and 
that will last me some time.” ; 

I congratulated him on his good fortune, and said 1 wished 
1 had been as lucky. 

“Tf it shouldn't do you more good that it will me, you 
needn’t mind,” he returned ; “light come, light go; but still 
it is better to have a few hundreds in your pocket, than to be 
without a penny to pay your fare,as I have been on this very 
railway.” 

“Tndeed!” I ejaculated, as he made a pause here; “ that 
must have been awkward.” 

“ Awkward! I believe you,” he said. “ But there! a man 
with his head screwed on the right way, need never be at a 
loss, in a rich country like this. I hadn't a penny—at any- 
rate, I hadn’t a tenth part of- the required fare—with me; I 
was bound to keep an engagement, a long way down the line 
and I had not a friend who would lend me sixpence; an 
here I found myself, one evening, & quarter of an hour before 
the train started. Something like a fix, eh? What should 
you have done ?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I hardly know. If I had a watch”—— 

“But [ hadn't,” he interrupted, “nor anything else that 
would fetch two pound seven, the price of a ticket. A first- 
class ticket, of course, I mean; I had made up my mind to 
ride first-class ; I like it best, and, under the circumstances, it 
was just as feasible as any other.” 

“Then, perhaps, I should have gone to the station-master 
or superintendent,” I said, “and told him all about it; and if 
that wouldn’t do, I must have stopped in London.” 

“ Then it wouldn’t have done, you may swear,” he replied, 
“ station-masters are not so soft as that. Well, now, I'll tell 
you all about it; and it may be of use to you to know, some 
day, what is possible to be done in such a fix.” 

nodded my thanks, and he began : ; 

I need not tell you how I came to be so placed—specula- 
tive men are often in such a position ; we always get out of it 
somehow, however, and I did, this time. When ] arrived at 
the station, there was the train, with the engine waiting a 
little way off, blazing and hissing away ; some of the passen- 
gers had taken their seats, but most of them were walking up 
and down, or having a parting glass with their friends, or 
looking at the bookstalls. How I envied the shabbiest of 
them all! for he, whoever he was, had got his ticket, and I 
could not get mine. If the train had gone right through, I 
would have taken my seat,and chanced pes out just be- 
fore they stopped; but I knew they examined tickets half- 
way, so that would not do. If the journey had been all by 
the same engine, I would have lain at the back of the tender, 
on the coke, as I did once to a place nearly a hundred miles 
down the line; but I knew they ch es, so this, 
again, wouldn’t do. I saw one person on the platform whom 
T recognised, but as he was a clergyman—a dean, in fact—who 
was always preaching against us racing-men, and had once 
actually persuaded the ar to put their races down, 

knew he was of no use. Yet I couldn’t keep away from 
him; he had a sort of fascination for me; I may call it a pre- 
sentiment that he was to get me out of my hobble. Well, the 
bustle increased ; you know, of course, how busy the station 
gets just before an express starts. The e came back and 
was hooked on; the porters ran about with their barrows of 
lu ; the posmongere left the refreshment-rooms and book- 
stalls, and clustered round the doors of the carriages; the 
dean got into a compartment by himself, and there was I 
—— up and down in the darkest part of the platform, 
and only five minutes left. 

I paused for a moment before a little room where I saw the 
guards go in and out, and wondered whether one of the men 
would let- me ride with him if I told him of a thing I 
knew—I really did know of it—for the Cambri ire ; 
when, all at once, a splendid idea struck me. It was the ve 
thing! The door of the little room was half-open, so that 
could see no one was in there, and several coats caps, be- 
longing to the guards, were hanging on the walls. I glanced 
down the platform; every railway official seemed up to his 
eyes in business—no one was looking that way. I popped 
into the room in an instant—had put on a coat and cap, 
which fitted me beautifully—and was out again in a few se- 
conds. Pi wry we ba ree for reflection, nor did I need any ; 
my mind was already made up, so, pushin t the people 
with the air of a regular ood, born and bbrud.'T put my head 
into the carriage where the dean sat, and said: “ Tickets, if 
a please.” e old gentleman was reading a book; he 
looked round, pushed his spectacles a little higher on his nose, 
and exclaiming: “ Dear me! I had quite forgotten,” he hand- 
ed out his ticket, which I very coolly pocketed, and was 
moving away, when the old gentleman said: “ This is a new 
rule, to take tickets at starting, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, touching my cap; “ only been in 
force this month, sir.” 

“Oh,” he said, and bea reading his book again. 

At this instant the bell for starting rang, and the guards be- 
gan to bawl out: “Any more going on?” but there was 
plenty of timc for me. I dashed back to the little room, but 

ang me! if there wasn’t a guard in there, feeling among the 
| peters and swearing prertae as I could hear at some of 

is mates, for moving his icular coat out of its place. I 
stood behind the long double-ladder they wheel about to clean 
the lamps, took off the poor fellow’s coat and cap, and fi 
them down to the door, put on my own cap, and h 


freshment-room. The station-doors were closed, but a 

catching sight of me, shouted : “ Now, sir, this way, or you 
will be too late!’ He openeda carriage-door, and pushed me 
in, just as the engine sounded its whistle, and the tug came 
which moved us on. I was in the with the dean ! 


There was nobody else there, as I well knew, and I really felt 
very uncomfortable. I didn’t at all sup he would recog- 
nise me, but yet there was a sort of teotas which made me 
wish that the guard had put me anywhere else, However, 





here was no help for it now, and I made up my mind to see 


across the platform as though I had just come from the re- . 
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at once if there was any danger of recognition; so the first | 
time he put down his book, although it was only to cut some 
leaves, I offered him a newspaper. He declined it; but 1) 
had obtained an opening, and I followed up my offer with a) 
few remarks about the weather, and so forth—quite enough | 
to let me see that he did not at all remember my voice. [) 
eouldn’t sleep, but I pretended to do so; and on we went, | 
scarcely another word having been spoken on either side, un- 
til the train sluckened speed ; and I knew we were near the 
station where they examined the tickets, and where, of 
course, the murder would be out. When the carriages drew 
up alongside the ticket-platform, and I could hear the fami- 
liar cry of “ All tickets ready,” I feigned to be reading my 
per very intently, pes + , in reality, I was watching and 
istening with all my might. I saw the dean look up cu- 
riously when he first heard the shouts ; he listened, too, with 
a puzzled air, and took off his spectacles and wiped them, as 
if that would help him to understand it; however, I have no 
doubt he thought the notice did not apply to him, so he calmly 
put his glasses on again. At that moment a guard—a regular 
one this time, I thought to myself—lcoked in, and of course 
said: “ Tickets, if you please.” I gave him mine, which he 
merely glanced at and returned ; and then I screwed myself 
into a corner, as much out of the light as I could manage. 
The old cler, n had, of course, done nothing. “ Now, ar, 
if you please,” said the guard. 

“ Eh?” returned the , looking round, and pushing up 
his spectacles, which seemed to be a habit with him. 

“ Tickets, sir, tickets; look alive, if you please, sir,” an- 
swered the man. 

“Tickets! tickets!” echoed the dean; “ mine is all right. 
I have given it up.” 

“Not to iue, sir,” said the guard; “and no one else has 
been near tuis carriage.” 

“Oh, but I gave it up before we started,” explained the old 
gentleman; “it is a new rule—has only been in force this 
month.” 

Upon my word, I thought I should have burst with laugh- 
ter here, the dean explained this so innocently. 

“New rule, sir!” said the guard. “ Nosuch thing. We 
examine the tickets here,and take them at your journey’s 


“Now, Popkins!” shouted a superior of some kind; 
“ haven’t you finished with that carriage yet?” 

“Come, sir, look sharp with that ticket,” urged the guard. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the clergyman, who was 
clearly getting angry. “ What do you mean,sir? I have 
given up my ticket to one of your men, and I am rather in- 
clined to think it was yourself.” 

Popkins was now shouted at again very angrily, and his 
answer brought two or three others round the carriage 


“ Now, what’s all this delay about?” said a man in a very 
swaggering tone (I suppose he was in some authority there)— 
“what's all this about, Popkins?” 

“Why,” said the guard, “ this party hasn’t got a ticket. He 
says he gave it up at London; and, not satisfied with that, 
says he gave it up to me.” 

“ Nay, nay ; Iam not certain about that,” said the old gen- 
tleman. “I only say I gave it up to some guard, who told 
me it was a new rule, and he was*much such another man as 


m Oh, that won't do,” said the chief officer very harshly ; 
“we must have your ticket, or your money, or else we shall 
temove you from the carriage. We have these games tried 
on us very often.” 

“ Do you, indeed ?” said the old gentleman. “Do you, in- 
deed? There is my card, sir,and I shall leave you to take 
your own course.” 

Well, when they, saw who he was, they naturally cooled 
down a bit, and grew more civil; but by this time the other 
pessengere had got anxious, and were putting their heads out 
os all the windows, and asking what was the matter. 

’ “Perhaps this gentleman,” says the guard, meaning, of 
course, myself, “ who must have been in the carriage at the 
time, can tell us something about it. You didn’t give up your 
ticket, sir, because I have just examined it.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said the dean, speaking before I could 
answer, “ this gentleman was not in the carriage ; he came in 
just as the train was starting, and after the collection of the 
tickets.” 

The men looked at one another, and I could see they did 
not believe the story at all. 

“T am afraid, sir, you are under a great mistake,” said the 
chief one; “and we shall be compelled to write to you for 
this money, if you do not pay now. We cah’t keep the train 
here all night; so you must do as you please, as, of course, 
we can have our crerromy | bn you.? 

The old gentleman ed angrier than ever, and, pulling 
out his purse, exclaimed: “ There, sir; there is bd money ; 
but, rely on it, you will hear from Jessom and Jessom, my 
solicitors, sir, on the matter. It is an atrocious robbery !” 

“ You will have your ticket given you at the next station,” 
said the other. “I will not delay the train by going to my 
office now ; I will send word on by the guard. But depend 
upon it, sir, you are in error; you are, indeed—All right 
forward !” 

“ Error, sir! error!” exclaimed the dean. “ You shall see, 
sir; you shall see. I don’t care for yourticket. You may 
make me pay again, if you please, when I get to my destina- 
tion. I believe this cera is capable of anything; but I 
will teach them a lesson. This gentleman shall be my wit- 
ness of the transaction.—I will take your card, sir.” The men 
cleared from the window, for the engine whistle sounded, 
and off we went. ‘“ Oblige me with your card, sir,” continued 
the dean. “I need hardly ask you if you ever saw so nefari- 
ous a p ing ?” 

“ Never, sir; absolutely scandalous!” I replied. “But do 
you think it will be worth your while to take any further 
notice of it? It will involve D in a great deal of trouble.” 

“ Trouble, — wae do eget that ?” demanded the 
dean indignantly. “It is m uty to expose such con- 
duct; and I will do it. I wall thank you for your card, 

» 


air. 
’ I felt it would be dangerous to refuse a card; so I expressed 
my pathy with him, and gave him the card of a foreign 
pot ton of my acquaintance, which I luckily had in my 
peek. Then the old gentleman seemed to be brooding over 
is injury, and scarcely spoke another word. When we came 
to the refreshment station, the guard brought him his ticket, 
which he took without a syllable, and at our next station we 
both got out. I saw his carriage was waiting for him; and I 
have no doubt that Mrs. Dean all particulars before an 
hour was over. As for my friend whose card I gave, I never 
heard whether the dean had tried to find him out or not; in 
fact, although I called him my friend, we were by no means 
friendly—— You think the whole transaction rather fishy, 





eh?” my companion, interrupting himself. 


“T think it downright dishonest,” said 1 frankly, “ unless 
you repaid the dean.” 

“Oh, I did that,” responded he. “I sent the old gen- 
Uleman a post-office order in the name of my foreign friend. 
I'm a racing-man and up to a thing or two, but I'm as 
straight as a die for honesty.” 

Well, well, I wonder where my communicative friend is 
now. I daresay the pitcher has gone once too often to the 
well in his case, as with the thousand other clever fellows we 
read of in their appropriate histories —Chambers’ Journal. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


There is some chance of Professor Jowett’s “ Plato” bein 
at length given to the public. The volumes are in the bind- 
er’s hancs. 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy is preparing for the press a volume of 
poems, culled “ Lays of France,” founded on the “ Laies” o: 
the early poet, Marie de France. 

‘Mr. James Grant, the late editor of the Morning Advertiser, 
is preparing a work on“ The Newspaper Press: its Origin, 
Progress, and Present State.” 

The edition of * Sophocles,” by Professor Lewis Campbell, 
of St. Andrew’s, is in the press. Professor Campbell went to 
Florence to collate the Laurentian Codex. 

Music in Ceylon has received an impulse through the arri- 
val, some three months back, of Signor Giacinto Marras from 
vay on a brief visit to his only daughter, Mrs. Dunbar 

hultze. 


A new comic opera, by Johann Strausz, entitled “ Vierzig 
Rauber,” or “ The Forty Thieves,” will be brought out 
very shortly in Vienna. The subject is the same as that on 
—— Signor Bottesini has founded his opera buffa,“ Ali 

ba.” 


The death of Signor T. Minardi, of Rome, is announced. 
The artist was well known on account of his copy from Mi- 
chael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” and his leadership in the 
restoration of many Roman churches, the decorations of 
which, directly or indirectly, owed much to his care and 
learning. 


A series of Essays by Don Francesco Maria Tubino, pub- 
lished in Madrid, are worthy of the reputation of that emi- 
nent historian and anthropologist. Amongst the best mono- 
graphs are those on “ Don Quixote,” on “The History of Gib- 
raltar,” on “ Murillo” and “ P. Cespedes,” and the “ Estudios 
Prehistoricos,” which are remarkably well written. 

When Miss Evans wrote “ Adam Bede,” being then only 
partially known to fame, she sold it unreservedly to the Black- 
woods for some £300, but such was its success that her pub- 
lishers afterwards presented her with a cheque for £1500. 

The collection of paintings preserved in three rooms of the 
Hotel de Ville at Strasburg was burnt during the siege. The 
loss is serious, and includes the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Memmling, a fine Madonna by Perugino, portrait of a wo- 
man by Miereveldt, and several altar-pieces by Phillippe 
de Champagne. 

At the recent sale of the library of the Rev. T. Corser, of 
Stand Rectory, near Manchester, a first edition of the works 
of Shakespeare sold for £160. 


A Dutch fortnightly review has begun its career under the 
title of “ Onze Eeuw” (Our Century.) It is edited by the 
well-known M. H. Tiedeman ; and among the contributors are 
Professor Asser, Dr. J. Ten Brink, and other writers of re- 
pute. It deals with both historical and political subjects, and 
contains a review of the events of the fortnight, both foreign 
and domestic. 

The “ Ethnikon Imerologion,” formerly published in Paris, 
where it became well known, has been this year brought out 
at Leipsic, by the publisher of the “ Conversations-Lexicon ;” 
the present editor is M. P. Vretos, who has spared no pains in 
bringing out a handsome and useful volume. The “ Ethnikon 
Imerologion” is specially remarkable for good biographies of 
persons eminent in politics and in literature, which are adorn- 
ed with well-executed portraits. 

M. Ernest Daudet has published at Brussels a pamphlet en- 
titled “ La France et les Bonapartes,” in the form of a letter 
addressed to M. Conti, the quondam secretary of Napoleon 
III. In it he examines the chances of success that “the man 
of Wilhelmshohe”, would have in attempting to return to the 
throne, and concludes by telling Napoleon and his family that 
the only right left to them is the right of silence, and warns 
them as they value their safety to retire to the island from 
which they originally came. 

Mr. H. L. Bateman has taken the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
for five years from next September. 

Madame Adelina Patti has been performing in“ Otello” at 
the Petersburg Opera; and the Russian papers speak of her 
as the greatest lyric tragedienne of the day. 


Morning performances in theatres are becoming fashionable 
in London. They have been established at the Gaiety, and 
are about to commence at the Olympic. 

The Musical Standard says one of the streets of Naples is to 
be named after Mercadante, and a monumental stone it to be 
set up to the memory of the master. 


Letters from Prague of the 28th January announce the 
death, after a short illness, of Count Albert von Nostiz, Presi- 
dent of the Conservatoire of Music. The Conservatoire has 
sustained a t loss. It will be difficult to find another 
president so influential and so ready to bring all his energies 
to assist the progress of musical education in his native city as 
the late Count Nostiz. Count Waldstein, a descendant of the 
“ Beethoven” Waldstein, or Prince Emil Furstensberg are 
named as probably to succeed him. 

The Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1871 
have issued a circular inviting each foreign country taking 
part in the said Exhibition to send its most celebrated milita- 
ry band to perform at it. Free lodgings in barracks, and sol- 

ers’ rations for ten days will be provided for them, and a 
sum of money at the rate of £5 for each member of the band 
not exceeding forty in number, will be allowed. Each band 
will give two performances every day for a week at appointed 
times while the exhibition is open to the public. Every for- 
eign country is also invited to send its most celebrated orga- 
hist, with a view of giving two performances daily for a week, 
and receiving an honorarium of £50. 

Signor Verdi has declined to accept the directorship of the 
Naples Conservatorio, vacant through the death of Merca- 
dante. A monument is to be erected in Naples in honor of 
Mercadante, and a street is also to be named after him. 

The so-called “ Caesar's Camp” at Wimbledon is to be sacri- 
ficed to the demons of brick and mortar. It is rumored that 


Mr. Drax, M.P., has just let this old British encampment to 
Mr. Dixon to be cut up for building. This camp is a circular 
entrenchment, with a deep ditch, enclosing about seven acres, 
and is supposed by Camden to have been connected with a 
battle fought in ! A.D.., between Ceawlin, son of Cynric, 
King of the West Saxons, and Ethelbert (known as St. Ethel- 
bert) of Kent, our first Christian King. 

Professor Knoll, of Munich, has completed his colossal bust 
of Gluck, and it is at present being exhibited in the Kunstve- 
rein. After being cast in bronze, it will be set up mounted on 
a plain pedestal of reddish Salzburg marble, at Weidenwang, 
in the upper Palatinate, where the composer was born. 


Tom Thymb is “ interviewing” in India. 


Mr. T. W. Robertson’s executors are Messrs. Boucicault and 
Tom Hood. 


Quite a sensation has been created in the musical circles of 
Milan by the debut in opera of Miss Catherine Miles, of New 
York. She took the ~~ of Narina, in “ Don Pasquale,” and 
all the critics are quite enthusiastic in praise of her success. 
She is described as remarkably pretty, with a fine voice, which 
has been perfected by careful cultivation, and great ability as 
an actor, 

Mr. Motley has arrived at the Hague for the purpose of 
making historical researches in the Dutch archives. The 
Queen of Holland has placed her villa “ Le Petit Loo” at his 
disposal. 

Madame Jullien, relict of the well-known composer, took a 
benefit at Drury-lane Theatre, on Monday and Tuesda), tue 
27th and BWth ult. Madame Jullien only derived a beneidt 
from the sale of such tickets as she herself sold. 


At the National Theatre in Athens, at the festival ere 
ance on the occasion of the celebration of the Olympian 
games, amongst the dramatic works produced were Pichat’s 
tragedy of “ Leonidas,” in five acts, translated from the French, 
and a comedy in three acts, entitled “ The Bridegroom’s 
Siege,’ by an Athenian writer, Viachos, who obtained tie 
prize for his comedy, and at the conclusion of his play, on 
being repeatedly summoned to the footlighis by the applause 
of the audience, received a golden laurel wreath from the 
committee of the Olympic games, 

Mr. David Laing, of Edinburgh, has just issued an interest- 
ing little memoir of Milton’s, tutor from 10 to 5 years of his 
age—Dr. Thomas Young, the celebrated Puritan divine. Vicar 
of Stowmarket, Suffolk, a Scotchman by birth. Mr. Laing’s 
volume, “ Biographical Notices,” ‘contains a lithograph of 
Milton’s mulberry tree, and the old vicarage, where he was 
often a visitor, with a portrait of Dr. Young, facsimiles of his 
writing, and the title page of his“ Dies Dominica;” also a full 
list ot the tracts connected with the Smectymnus con- 
troversy. 

In Berlin, Herr Wagner's “ Rienzi” and “ Tannhauser” are 
the most popaler of his operas; in Vienna “ The Flying 
Dutchman” is the favorite work; it is to be revived at the 
new opera house in the Austrian capital with a most costly 
mise-en-scené, the sea and the two practical ships to be on a 
large scale. What is more advantgeous than any scenic de- 
coration is, that Vienna has in Herr Beck an admirable actor 
as well as singer; his Captain of the unearthly vessel is so 
supernatural that it will alone account for the popularity of 
the early and best opera of Wagner. 

In Constantinople a new weekly periodical has appeared, 
written in modern Greek, and entitled Huridiki. It is chietly 
intended for female readers, and its aim is to promote the in- 
tellectual development of women; with this view a series of 
lives of women distinguished in art, science, and literature 
will be pepe a in its pages ; and the first of these serics 
consists of a eulogistic biography of the Princess Dora «Istria, 
whose literary works are so well known. A lady, Emilia 
Leonzias, is the editor of the new periodical, which, when we 
remember that it is published at Constantinople, may be con- 
sidered a remarkable sign of the times. 


To the recent list of political pamphlets published in Brus- 
sels, we may add the following: “ Histoire de la Capitula- 
tion de Metz,” an inquiry into the treason of Marshals Ba- 
zaine and De Coffinieres ; “ La Trahison du Marechal Bazaine,” 
by astafl-oflicer of the Army of the Rhine; “ Les Droits de la 

rance sur l’Alsace et la Lorraine,” by M. Alfred Michiels ; 
“Vingt Annees de honte hier et aujourd’hui,” by M. Charles 
Duponcel; “ La France et la Prusse devant I’Europe,” by the 
Count de Haussonville, member of the French Academy ; 
“La Republique neutre d’Alsace,” by Count Agenor Gaspa 
rin; and “ La Guerre de 1870,” by Lieut.-Col. Vandevelde. 


Tn the Court of Queen’s Bench, before the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, an action for libel yee by Mr. George Augustus Sala 
against Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, the publishers, has 
just been tried. The libel complained of was embodied in a 
work written by Mr. Hain Friswell, styled “ Modern Men of 
Letters Honestly Criticized.” The article on Mr. Sala ad- 
vanced a number of insinuations of an offensive character, 
mixed up with much in laudation of his talents and capacity. 
It said he belonged to a class of Bohemian writers of a very 
bad school, who did very little good, but whose dribbling 
tipsy, “high-falutin’” found great favor with the public an 
the proprietors of cheap newspapers. It was also insinuated 
that the plaintiff could rarely |. relied upon by the newspaper 
proprietors who employed him to furnish his work; that he 
was often drunk, always in debt, sometimes in prison, and 
was totally disreputable. The counsel for the defendant re- 
lied chiefly upon‘an offer of apology made by his clients, and 
a promise that no second edition should be issued. The jury 
awarded Mr. Sala £500 damages. 


The following letter from Beethoven has, we believe, never 
been published. It is to an intimate friend, the pastor Amen- 
da, in Milan. The original is now in the collection of auto- 

phs of the Courland Museum in that city, and is dated from 
Vicran the 12th April, 1815. It runs as follows: “ My dear, 
— Amenda, the bearer of this, your friend, Count Keyser- 
ing, paid me a visit, and awoke within me the remembrance 
of you, that you were happy and had children. Neither of 
these facts G the case with me. It would take too long to 
talk about it; another time, when aes again write tome, more 
on this head. With your patriarchal simplicity you come into 
my head a thousand times, and how often have I wished to 
have men like you round me; but, whether for my benefit or 
that of others Pate refuses to fulfil my wishes in this respect, 
I can say that I live nearly alone in this town, the largest in 
Germany, as I am co to live almost alienated from all 
the persons whom I love or could love. On what kind of 
foo is music with you? Have you already heard of my 
great works ?—great, do I say—compared with the works of 
the All-Highest everything is small : Farewell, my dear good 
A. Think sometimes of your friend, Ludwig v. Beethoven. 
P.s. en you, write again, don’t want any further address 





than my mame. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


_ WALLACK'S THEATRE. — MONDAY, “MARCH 6, 


Last Night of “FAINT HEART yEvES vos FAIR LADY” and 
“USED UP.” | “OURS.” “ROMANCE AND 
REALITY. " Thursday, * ‘THE SERIOUS sPaMiLy, Robertson’s last 
eememndal * BIRTH” is in preparation. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE. —TWENTY- ‘FuIRD WEEK 
of the Season, Offenbach’s * LES GEORGIENNES. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SaA- 
turday matinee. ‘** THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire 
new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 

* RICHELIEU OF THE PERIOD.” Every eve and on Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees, G. L. Fox as Riche citeu. Splendid scenery, com- 
plete costumes, appropriate appointments, and magnificent music. 














BOOTH’S THEATRE. re COMEDY, 
ADO ABO ” nigh’ comme: 
yn ae March 6. wi th Mr. ‘fawin Booth as at penedick. 
Pedcu: the first time in Soe York), and Mr. Lawrence Barrett, as “Don 





WOOD'S MUSEUM. —EVERY EVENING, “ACROSS 
Tas CONTINENT 


FIFTH A\ AVENUE THEATRE —EVERY. EVENING 
and emg = matinee, the brilliant | comedy of “ SARATOG. 
Characters oer! ‘anny - — 4: orris, Messrs. , 
Lewis, Haskins, Davidge and o 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. _MONDAY, “MARCH 6. 6, 
First Appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS. —THE UNRIVALLED o— 
of leapers, bareback riding. e laug e equestrian comical: 
Button, introducing the comic hb — a 








perfo. orses 
poni Mile. Jeanette Elisler, The Graceful Light ——— 
Pian triumph of Geo Donal id, the Great Bare Back Somersa: 
Acrobatic and gymnastic f 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ht ena Sold. 

onds Sold on Commission. 
Diamond Reset, eyed St — 
Silverware es and 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 513 Broadway, er St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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To the City Readers of the Albion.—To avoid the erage 
larity with which this journal is some’ receiv re ty subscribers, 
will henceforth be delivered by carriers. We will shortly publish a list 
of newsvenders from whom the ALBION can always be obtained. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1871. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S UNPOPULARITY. 


One of the chief attributes claimed tor modern journalism 
is that it necessarily represents popular opinion as well as 
leads it, that it is a reflection of the best sentiment of the day 
and of the times, no less than an inculcator of reasonable and 
just ideas upon most of the subjects of which it undertakes to 
treat. This is to a certain extent true, of course. But while 
the dictum of a particular sheet may seem to be inspired by 
its writer’s appreciation of the manner in which public ques- 
tions are and ought to be discussed in society, it may only be 
evolved from his own “inner consciousness.” We read a 
telegram from London, and learn that the London So-and-so 
says such-and-such. And straightway the conclusion is ar- 
rived at that the English people think just as the journalist 
writes. Whereas the statement, deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be disseminated throughout the world, is, after all, 
but a solitary opinion, differing from others only in respect 
of the author’s command of paper, ink and types. It is worth 
while to bear this in mind when reading of public matters in 
England and Europe, and of what is said to be public opinion 
in relation thereto. For instance, the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone has been subjected during the last few months to a 
fire of hostile criticisms which has seldom, perhaps, been ex- 
ceeded for its sustained and unsparing vigor. Sins of 
omission and commission have been charge d upon th ern. 
ment without limit of number or magnitude. The adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs was a failure, the intended reforms 
were weakly conceived and feebly carried out. Most of all 
the European war developed incompetency in every branch 
of the military and naval service—there were neither men 
nor arms nor ammunition, and, in short, the English nation 
was defenseless. Besides this there ought to have been a 
decided and even peremptory intervention for preventing the 
war, or for its termination at the first opportunity. But the 
nation was unarmed—thanks to Mr. Gladstone, of course 
The remonstrances addressed to the belligerents were inef- 
fective—his fault, too. The British Empire had fallen into 
the second or third rank in Europe, and for that also he is 
responsible. So say a certain class of critics, who ought to be 
writing for some New York journal of Fenian proclivities, 
rather than in London, and whose chief aim seems the emu- 
lation of that foolish bird we wot of in proverbial literature. 

What then are these sins by which Mr. Gladstone has in- 
curred so large a measure of journalistic wrath? His Irish 
policy was certainly admitted to be framed with a sincere de- 
sire for justice and conciliation. Congratulations were loud 
and general as to the wisdom of the land bill, and the bene- 
fits it must as a matter of course confer. Well, Ireland is not 
quite yet a social paradise—that is to say, agrarian crimes have 
not yet ceased altogether, nor is every Fenian in the Green 
Isle converted to enthusiastic loyalty. Did any reasonable 
being expect that these brilliant results must immediately 
follow Mr. Gladstone’s reforms? Is it not most unreason- 














able now to pick out all that can be said of ill-success, and 
ignore what has been effected in the face of enormous diffi- 
culties, and among a disloyal and well nigh irreconcileable 
section of the Irish people? The criticisms in respect to 
diplomatic affairs are scarcely less unfair. The economical 
administration of the Government has for years formed a 
chief test of a Prime Minister’s capacity, and the realization of 
a surplus his title to popular confidence and admiration. 
The very fact that Mr. Bright’s presence was necessary to a 
cabinet that should possess stability, proved beyond dispute 
that the times were times for retrenchment, and moreover 
that the Government was not expected to ‘assume an aggres- 
sive attitude toward foreign powers, nor to deem it a duty 
to mingle in their quarrels. The age was becoming enlight- 
ened, and soon. The minister obeyed what seemed to be the 
popular will, or that of the great majority of those who ex- 
pressed any will at all. Suddenly an emergency arose—the 
Franco-German war broke out. England should have inter- 
fered, say the angry critics. But, so far as practicable, without 
an actual resort to force, England did interfere. Was 
the employment of force proper or called for? Neither 
of the belligerents would listen to pacific councils. 
Was either of them to be attacked for that reason? If so, 
which of the two? It was not long after the Crimean War 
that the policy which brought it about was bitterly condemn- 
ed. Suppose that, having made up its mind as to which par- 
ty in the war just closed was in the wrong—a matter concern- 
ing which opinions are divided still—England had stepped 
into the arena of contest, and the whole of Europe, in conse- 
quence, had become one scene of bloodshed, which must have 
been inevitable, would Mr. Gladstone then have pleased his 
critics any better, or have placed Great Britain in any better 
position than before? As for the assertion that self-respect 


~ | was sacrificed, and a want of courage evinced, that is a slur 


upon the whole people. If they had seen good reason for 
war they would have said so, but they, with some exceptions 
did not say so. There was no popular outcry for a contest 
with or for France or Germany, although the Opposition 


it| press asserted that an intense desire for war existed. It was 


the old story of irresponsible persons writing up a popular 
excitement, and of men holding a solemn trust refusing to 
obey any call but of duty and the plainly expressed and delibe- 
rate wishes of the country. Meanwhile, military affairs are being 
looked after, not, be it remarked, with a view of foreign war, 
but for national defense. The further the memories of the 
war recede, the more will the action of the British Govern- 
ment be appreciated, and the sources of Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
popularity be understood. And if at any time there should 
arise good cause for a resort to arms, the Cabinet will be not 
less ready than the people to fight for the national honor and 
prestige. 


THE OLD SESSION AND THE NEW. 


The close of the Forty-first Congress, on the 4th instant, 
was somewhat remarkable for the absence of that hurry and 
excitement by which similar occasions are generally charac- 
terized. The Session itself had been no less conspicuous for a 
corresponding want of interest. Not that numerous opportu- 
nities for wise and vigorous legislation were not presented. 
Measures of importance, some of them too long postponed 
already, were pressing. Relief from taxation was still a pro- 
minent question before the public; the Civil service needed 
sweeping reforms before it could be really efficient; the 
South looked still for the abandonment of a vexatious po- 
licy, disguised under the name of kindness; the Indian 
controversy upon harsh or conciliatory treatment of the In- 
dians was still unsettled, and other matters, to which reference 
is unnecessary, called for serious attention. But a general air 
of languor pervaded the Session, excepting when a few pro- 
positions involving personal interests were advanced, or de- 
partures from the courtesies of debate afforded the members 
some amusement. On some points, however, the House as- 
serted its good sense. The Session opened with a vast num- 
ber of schemes before it, by which the public money was 
sought to be squandered, and the public domain absorbed. 
Speculators and lobbyists asked for untold millions with 
which to inaugurate schemes, each an El Dorado in itself. 
Brilliant enterprises only depended for success upon land- 
grants of the most prodigal description. Congress, to its 
credit be it said, squelched them all, and thereby showed its 
appreciation of the motives and tendency of all such appli- 
cations. On the other hand, the Northern Pacific Road re- 


-| ceived the justice which it asked for, and one of the condi- 


tions agreed upon at the beginning of the enterprise, and 
which some members endeavored to abrogate, was properly 
confirmed. It is said that the new Congress may sit for about 
three weeks. Whether new attempts at corrupt or reckless 
expenditures will occur, or whether the old ones will be re- 
vived, remains to be seen. There is a reasonable prospect, 
however, that the interval will pass without serious mischief, 
and the lobbyists are for the time defeated. 

At the same time, there are subjects which are anxiously 
discussed by a very large number of people. For example, 
the great West has long sought relief from a system of taxa- 
tion that renders its productiveness of little avail. The grain 
markets of Europe have absorbed a large quantity of Ameri- 
can cereals, but in a far less proportion than might have 
been the case were American shipping available for its trans- 
portation. The tariff burdens on ship-building materials of 
all kinds, and the protection of domestic iron have effectually 
destroyed that;industry, and the carrying trade of the United 








States is practically crippled. The transportation of grain is 
thus rendered so costly that competition with the producing 
districts nearer those markets is almost impossible. And this 
is especially unfortunate at a time like the present, when the 
devastations of a great war have covered large acres of land, 
and their inhabitants must be purchasers instead of producers 
of food. Here is one subject that one would suppose Con- 
gress cannot avoid. There are other manufactures crying 
for relief. The Coal monopoly laughs at popular distress 
and the enforced idleness of manufactories. It is the duty of 
Congress to terminate these and similar abuses. Economy in 
all the departments, and a careful fostering of the national in- 
dustries, are of the utmost consequence at a time when the 
country is endeavoring to adjust itself to the changed condi- 
tions which the last few years have created. 





THE SAVINGS BANKS AT ALBANY. 


Not a legislative session at Albany has of late years been 
allowed to pass without some attempt to meddle with savings 
banks deposits. Last year a motion was introduced to hand 
over all of these deposits which had been unclaimed for a 
certain time, to the State Treasurer. The entire proposition 
was based on error. There are but few unclaimed balances 
held by the banks, and what do exist are but of comparatively 
small amount. Besides, it was shown that at no time can an 
unclaimed deposit be finally considered as properly so classed. 
The bank’s liability never ceases. Cases were mentioned of 
persons who had been missing for many years and who sud- 
denly made their unexpected appearance before the cashier 
of the bank where their money lay. Even where reasonable 
evidence of the depositor’s death had been accepted, and the 
balance of the account had been paid to his presumed repre- 
sentative on application, the dead man came to life, and the 
bank found itself liable to pay a second time, and did so. 
The attempt to legislate upon the subject was in fact as un- 


’| called for as unwise, and ultimately came to nothing. 


A new proposition now makes its appearance—that interest 
be made payable to the date of withdrawing, instead of 
periodically every three or six months, as the case may be. 
One pretext for this movement is a presumed right of the depos- 
itor to a voice in the management and disposition of the funds 
of the institution in which his account is opened. It is diffi- 
cult to see whence this right is obtained. Certainly it is not 
a part of the contract between the bank and its depositors. 
They invest their money upon stated and defined terms, and 
those terms are invariably adhered to by the banks. If the 
banks as an act of grace and favor divide their profits with 
their customers, well and good. But that the depositor can 
demand anything beyond the performance of the stipulations 
attending the opening of the account, seems beyond compre- 
hension. Perhaps, however, Mr. Murphy would not on con- 
sideration adhere to his view of the matter, and would prefer 
to base his measure solely upon benevolent motives toward 
the depositor, who ought, he says, to get more for his money 
than he does now. But here again there is distinct injustice 
to the banks in the method of stating the case. The depos- 
itor does not receive the fair amount of interest, say the pro- 
moters of the measure in question. What then do other 
banks—banks of deposit, trust companies, etc.—give deposi- 
tors? Four per cent. is their figure. True, interest is calcu- 
lated to the day, but that does not make up the difference be- 
tween six and four per cent. 

One of the advantages of the present system is that it is 
inexpensive in its working—the proposed change would in- 
volve additional, and often heavy, cost for clerical labor. We 
are not sure besides that there are not many depositors who, 
if they could get interest to any period, would withdraw 
money which but for that circumstance they would allow to 
remain undisturbed. But it is fair to assume that new ac- 
counts would be opened, which now are not because of the 

istance of the interest-bearing period. The main objection, 
however, to this continual dragging of savings banks before 
the Legislature is the danger of lessening popular confidence 
in a class of institutions of the greatest importance to the 
poorer but thrifty masses. The baleful glances of ax-grind- 
ers and demagogues toward any financial institution can do 
it nothing but harm. The public feel that mischief is in 
tended, or at ali events threatened for a purpose. Let the 
savings banks alone, Messrs. Legislators; you cannot do them 
any good by meddling, and you may do them and the people 
an infinity of harm. 





A NEW OCEAN LINE. 

An unmistakeable sign of the progress of international 
commercial relations is afforded in the announcement of the 
opening of a new line of steamships between San Francisco 
and New Zealand. This important measure had been, we 
are aware, under consideration for some time past, but the an- 
nouncement that the line will be opened on the 8th of April 
next by the dispatch of the Nevada to Auckland, has taken 
us quite by surprise. It appears that we are indebted to 
Messrs. Webb and Holliday on the one side, and to the New 
Zealand Government, through the auspices of Mr. Vogel, 
their Postmaster, on the other part, for a project which, if 
properly carited out, will give an immense impetus to the 
commerce of the Pacific States, and bind in amicable rela- 
tions two Anglo-Saxon communities, that had hitherto been 
almost totally estranged. 

The New Zealand Government has offered a handsome sub- 
sidy to this important enterprise, and we have no doubt but that 








the Federal Government will also give efficient aid to a meas- 
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ure of so much utility to the country at large. We will not 
dilate in this brief article on the immense benefits that must 
accrue on the successful operations of thiscompany, but we call 
attention to the fact that the line of travel between Europe and 
Australasia will be in a measure diverted to these shores, as 
so many travellers will prefer breaking a monotonous sea 
voyage, by a delightful trip across the continent, and this 
will afford us a grand opportunity to show to advantage the 
immense resources of the country, and the vast field there is 
for the judicious investment in the many enterprises that 
are now under development in the United States. 

As we have before stated, the Nevada leaves San Francisco 
for Auckland, calling at Honolulu, Wellington, Lyttleton, 
and connecting at Port Chalmers with steamer for Sydney, 
Melbourne and other ports. The Nebraska and Dacotah 
will follow at about four weeks’ interval. We have no doubt 
but that, under the able management of such practical men 
as Messrs. Webb and Holliday, this important line will 
meet with the success it so richly deserves. 





PERSONAL.—Mr. George Sheppard, for many years one of 
the chief editorial writers for the New York Times, has re- 
linquished his connection with that newspaper. We under- 
stand that, for some months at least, Mr. Sheppard will be in 
some measure occupied with literary and business matters, 
not specially connected with any journal. 


—_>—_—_—. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


It is difficult to see how Sir Henry Rawlinson could have 
entertained the expectation of Livingstone’s very speedy ar- 
rival at Zanzibar. The letter from Mr. Churchill, which has 
been read before the Geographical Society, merely expressed 
a hope that the supplies then sent up for the Doctor would 
reach Ujijiin February. True, that letter was written on the 
18th of November, or five weeks before the latest received 
from Dr. Kirk, dated the 24th of December, forwarding com- 
munication from the Arab Skeikh in Uny-amyembe, written 
as far back as the 16th of July, wherein the writer stated that 
Livingstone was shortly expected at Ujiji from “ Manimes.” 
This, as far as appears, is the latest intelligence from the in- 
terior; but if there was any chance of Livingstone being at 
Zanzibar in February, it seems highly probable that some 
more recent information of his movements would have pre- 
ceded him thither. Mr. Churchill calculates the journey from 
Zanzibar to Ujiji to occupy about three months. 

A very singular revelation of military incapacity on the 
part of Garibaldi and his staff has appeared in the London 
Standard. We have never been one of those who expected 
great things from the red-shirts and their general. It was 
plain long since that Garibaldi had been fooled by a petty 
Prussian detachment, and was winning imaginary victories 
while he allowed Bourbaki’s ruin to be consummated with a 
completeness which the least activity on his part—had he di- 
vined the situation—would have prevented. When the ar- 
mistice became known, Dijon was voluntarily abandoned 
and the corps withdrawn, rather under cover of the favoring 
contempt of the Germans than by any management of its 
leaders. Troops “ hopelessly undisciplined” by their Gene- 
ral and Bordone, his incompetent chief of staff, officers who 
took the first train that would separate them from their men, 
stragglers firing where they could hurt no one but French 
cottagers—such is the picture given us of the French troops 
under the apostle of liberty as they quitted Dijon, while the 
dregs of the socialist cafes of Marseilles and Genoa supplied a 
foreign contingent whose miserable conduct in action appears 
to have been paralleled by their reckless insubordination and 
petty tyranny in their quarters. 

In view of the alarm, whether well founded or not we shall 
not presume to say, respecting small-pox, now existing, it is 
not amiss to note some inferesting information respecting 
small-pox and vaccination given in a statement accompany- 
ing a report on the subject of the Royal College of Physicians 
presented to the House of Commons in 1807. From this it 
appears that the deaths in London alone in one year from the 
small-pox amounted to 2,000, that there were in addition 
6,000 persons rendered blind, maimed, or otherwise diseased, 
from the same complaint, making a total of 8,000 sufferers 
from the small-pox in one year. From returns of 164,381 
persons vaccinated, it appeared that twenty-four persons, or 1 
in 6,849, had inflamed arms ; that three persons, or 1 in 54,793, 
died of such inflamed arms; that sixty-six persons, or 1 in 
2.477, had eruptions after the cowpock; and that fifty-six per- 
sons, or 1 in 2,917, had the small-pox afterwards. “ Thus,” 
says the report, “ instead of 2,000 persons killed by the small- 
pox, and 6,000 rendered miserable for life, not a single death 
would have happened, and only six persons could in any re- 
spect have been rendered uneasy or dissatisfied ; and it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that such accidents are less likely to 
occur now than formerly, on account of the improved method 
of vaccination generally adopted.” It appears then that in a 
given number of cases the advantages of the cowpock over 
the small-pox is as 8,000 to 6; consequently those who sub- 
mit to the process of vaccination have upwards of 1,800 chan- 
ces to 1 in their favor. . 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the London Times 
gives, with apparently a pretty near approach to accuracy, the 
results of the census taken here at the end of last year. The 
general summary consists of 38,500,000 persons against near- 
ly 31,500,000 in 1860—an increase of between 20 and 30 per 
gent. Americans, it is said, are disappointed at finding the 
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augmentation no greater. The large amount of immigration 


from Europe during the last few years encouraged, no doubt, 
higher anticipations ; but against this was to be set the loss of 
life occasioned by four years of civil war, not to be measured 
by the mere returns of deaths in the field. On the whole, 
therefore, the Republic has fully maintained and even 
exceeded its ordinary rate of growth, under circumstances 
which might almost have crushed for the time a common- 
wealth possessing less natural power of recovery. But the 
subject is one of so much importance, not only in a political 
point of view as affecting the future balance of power be- 
tween States, but as concerning the fates and fortunes of the 
industrious classes in Europe, that it deserves somewhat 
closer analysis. By comparing the rate of movement of the 
population in different States or groups of States, we shall 
arrive, on the whole, at this conclusion: that the regions of 
rapid increase are twofold—first, the seats of manufacturing 
and commercial industry and their neighborhood; secondly, 
the prairie States, in which a vast extent of fertile soil, unen- 
cumbered by forest. has been recently opened to receive into 
its bosom the overflow of the agricultural labor of both con- 
tinents. Elsewhere—that is, over three-fourths at least of the 
occupied surface of the Republic, omitting the desert coun- 
tries of the West—the increase is very slow, or none at all. 


Once more a bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister has passed through the House of Commons. 
Such a result may, as regards the House, be always con- 
sidered a foregone conclusion. There is always a majority in 
the House of Commons; and the reason of this is also suffi- 
ciently notorious. There is no popular demand for any re- 
laxation of the law in regard to these marriages. The great 
bulk of the people are quite content that the law should re- 
main just as it is, and that the agitation for a change is con- 
fined to a little knot of wealthy and energetic men who have 
defied the law, and now seek to escape from the consequen- 
ces. The whole question at issue may, we think, be summed 
up in one or two very simple propositions. All changes in 
the law of marriage are objectionable on the mere ground 
that they are changes, and certainly none should be made un- 
less there is a strong general feeling that they are really re- 
quired. But, in point of fact, it is not at all probable that 
this feeling will exist, or does exist, to any great extent, and, 
on the other hand, it is very likely that the House would not 
pass a bill on the subject if the Lords were not certain to 
throw it out. 

The Novoie Vremia (New Time) of St. Petersburg attacks 
the policy pursued by the Russian Government during the 
war. The timidity with which Russia and the other neutral 
Powers, it says, abstained from intervention, in the hope of 
securing advantages to themselves, has resulted in their now 
being compelled to take measures to defend their own exist- 
ence. “ Those who directed our political destinies little 
thought that they would bring Russia to so humiliating and 
hopeless a position, and that when they concluded an alliance 
with Prussia the time would come when we should have to 
shun that alliance as we would the plague.” Russia, proceeds 
the writer, expected the total abolition of the Treaty of Paris; 
she has barely obtained the withdrawal of the clauses relative 
to the Black Sea. “ Prussia has duped Russia,and exposed 
her to the hostility of all Europe.” The Novoie Vremia con- 
cludes from all this that nothing now remains for Russia 
but to strengthen herself on her south-western frontier, 
where she is most exposed to German attack, by appeasing 
the Poles with concessions similar to those which have been 
granted by the Austrian Government in Galicia. 

We referred last week to the act of the German Emperor 
in declaring null and void the marriage of such officers as had 
entered into holy matrimony without his majesty’s permission 
on the eve of the war. The question has naturally occasioned 
the utmost excitement throughout Prussia, and it is considered 
certain that the order must be rescinded. These marriages, 
as may be supposed, are held as binding in the sight of God, 
and by the conscience of the German people, and considering 
the circumstances under which the war arose, it is felt to be 
quite impossible that the violation of a mere technical milita- 
ry regulation should entail such tremendous hardships upon 
men who have done their duty to their Fatherland at the 
present terrible crisis. It is not disputed that in entering into 
marriage without the consent of the King a distinct military 
regulation has been violated, but it is urged that the offense 
was committed under circumstances which almost entitle it to 
condonation. The regulation itself is considered to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the time, and the recent royal act has not 
tended to raise it in the public estimation. The popular de- 
mand is for a law to meet those cases in which one or other 
of the contracting parties may be dead—the soldier on the 
battle field or in hospital; or the wife or widow who may 
have become a mother. The rights of inheritance are very 
seriously involved, and before an overmastering natural lawa 
military decree may be well superseded. A bill has already 
been introduced into the Lower House at Berlin for the pur- 
pose of affording relief to the contracting parties, and it is 
supported by all sides of the House: but as a matter of cour- 
tesy the discussion has been delayed in order to allow the 
Minister of War the opportunity of being heard upon it. 

The Shah of Persia seems to be thoroughly alive to the fact 
that it is a mistake of Royalty not to show ttself. The corre- 
spondent of the Levant Herald at Bagdad reports the depart- 
ure of his Majesty from that city for Teheran, after a most 
successful visit lasting one month. The Shah expresses him- 





self as particularly well pleased with his visit, both in a reli- 


gious and political sense—as a king and a pilgrim. Nor were 

the Bagdadians less pleased, for nothing could exceed the ur- 

banity of his Majesty’s demeanor or his liberality during his 

sojourn with them. He brought about 2,000 of his people 

with him—1,000 soldiers and 1,000 tent-lifters and servants— 

besides a large harem of fifty-five ladies,and the Queen. He 
is described as being peculiarly happy in his domestic relations, 
which is considered a great point in his favor. In addition to 
this establishment there were about 10,000 Persian pilgrims in 
the king’s company, who spent “a fine lot of money” in Bag- 
dad. The Shah himself was very generous. The Pasha had 
a grand present—a portrait of the king set in precious stones, 
the mutessarif, shawls, and other things; the mosque at Ner- 
bala, in particular, “ made a capital thing of him ”—a dress or 
cover, fairly studded with pearls, and worth a mint of money. 
The soldiers and sailors in the Pasha’s steamboats were all 
remembered, and altogether nobody had reason to think ill of 
the Shah’s visit. Bagdad is stated to be rapidly improving 
under Midhat Pasha’s management. French influence has 
greatly declined, and the Prussians “ are ‘all the talk now.” 
The English name is “a little more respected,” as, adds the 
London Herald’s correspondent, it ought to be, for there is not 
& penny in the country but what comes from the trade to 
Bombay and London. 

The British Army Estimates for 1871-2 show an increase, 
as compared with those for 1870-1, of £2,886,700, ‘those for 
the latter year being £12,965,000, and for the former £15,851,- 
700. The increase is made up of the following sums :—Under 
the vote for the general staff and regimental charges, £640,- 
000; divine service, £3,000; medical establishments, £800 
militia and inspection of reserve forces, £237,300; volunteer 
corps, £73,300; army reserve force, which is now to consist of 
39,000 men, £61,200; provisions and forage, etc., for the in- 
creased numbers both of regular and reserved forces, £307,300 ; 
clothing establishments and supplies, £327,000; manufactur- 
ing departments and warlike stores, £995,400 ; works, includ- 
ing new fortifications at Dover, Harwich, and Malta, and sur- 
veys of defensive positions round London, and between Lon- 
don and the coast, £288,400; military education, £400. The 
horse artillery has been increased by six batteries, twenty 
garrison batteries have been converted into field batteries, and 
the remaining garrison batteries increased in strength. The 
artillery depot has also been largely increased. The nine 
regiments of cavalry are taken at a full war strength of men 
and all the regiments will consist of four squadrons. All the 
battalions of the Foot Guards and twenty-three battalions of 
Infantry have an establishment of 850 rank and file as being 
first for active service. The Army Service Corps has been 
increased by three companies. The Army Hospital Corps has 
also been augmented. The Ceylon Rifle Corps will be reduced 
by two companies on the withdrawal of the troops from 
Labuan, where they will be replaced by a police force. The 
decreases are of inconsiderable amount, and in almost every 
case are merely nominal, arising as they do through transfers 
to different heads. The sum included in the estimates for 
military expenditure in the colonies is £1,855,706, towards 
which £290,000 will be repaid into the Exchequer as colonial 
contributions in aid. The following are the largest items in 
the account:—Bermuda, £196,630; Nova Scotia, £114,684; 
Canada, £13,302; the Cape, £135,601; Mauritius, £59,105. 
China, £162,001; Malta, £382,076; and Gibraltar, £284,297" 
Last year the vote for similar services wes £1,905,538. 

—_——_—_@——_—__——. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Apple Culturist. A Complete Treatise for the Practi- 
cal Pomologist. By Sereno Edwards Todd. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Mr. Todd’s well-known reputation as a 
practical writer upon agriculture and kindred topics naturaliy 
inspires confidence in the work which he now offers. His 
treatment of the subject is thorough and exhaustive. -The 
propagation of apple-trees, preparation of the soil, laying out, 
removing and transplanting, pruning, training, grafting, and, 
in short, the general cultivation of the apple, and the princi- 
ples upon which it can be made remunerative, are all set 
forth, in plain unpretending fashion. The text is aided by a 
large number of excellent cuts. Dr. Todd’s book cannot fail 
to be of great service, whether to the professional or amateur 
pomologist. 

Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper and Brothers. This 
is a new and revised edition of Dr. Barnes’ standard “ Com- 
mentary on the Acts.” The author, who, as our readers will 
remember, died but a few weeks ago, had devoted consider- 
able labor to perfecting these notes, by bringing them into 
harmony with the most recent discoveries and most advanced 
learning respecting the Holy Scriptures and their writers and 
scenery. The present volume is the third of the revised 
series, the “‘ Notes on the Gospel,” in two volumes, having 
been issued at the beginning of the present year. 


Daisy Nichol. A Novel. By Lady Hardy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. The authoress of this readable story 
has’ succeeded in delineating some very distinct characters, 
and by means of which the plot is developed naturally and 
with great effect Like the majority of novels by females of 
the present day, the tone of the narrative is good and without 
offense. The incidents are sufficiently striking, although the 
cross-purposes which lovers in novels must apparently always 
play at may not seem invented quite for the first time On 
the whole the final impression is that the story is well worth 
the time necessary for its perusal. 
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French Love Songs. New York: Carleton. The translator 
of this little book has carefully selected the choicest songs by 
such popular authors as Beranger, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
De Musset, Girardin, Gautier, and many others (less known 
in America), like Bandelaire, Chenier, Parny, Nadaud, Du- 
pont, De la Vigne, and Saint Beuve. The volume may be 
considered interesting as representative of a particular school 
of French lyric art, which is all that need be said of it, except 
that the translator has done his work extremely well, and the 
getting up is handsome. 

Life and Death. A Novel. New York: Carleton. This is 
a highly sensational and satirical story, illustrating the Sins 
of Wall Street, and the absurdities of some of the extremest 
female reformers. The incidents are wildly improbable, and 
the denouement is most improbable of all; but, for all that, 
the lively style of the narrative, and the many sharp hits at 
modern developments, wiil repay the reader. 


Messrs. Peterson and Co. add the Count of Monte Cristo, by 
Dumas, and the Queen’s Revenge, with other stories, etc., by 
Wilkie Collins, to their cheap reprints. The latter consists 
chiefly of papers contributed to periodicals, and constitutes a 
very readable collection. 


Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1871. New York: 
Bankers’ Magazine Office. This important, and to the com- 
mercial and banking world, almost invaluable publication, 
presents a greater mass of carefully prepared and reliable in- 
formation upon the subjects to which it is devoted than is 
contained in any previous volume. There will be found lists 
of Banks of all denominations in the United States and Cana- 
da, with their officers, capital, correspondents, etc. Price lists 
of cotton, wool, grain and produce, gold, shares, bonds, etc., 
extending over a long series of years and down te the pre- 
sent time, and, in short, a variety of banking, commercial and 
other statistics which constitute at once a history and a hand- 
book for use by business men. 


The Penn Monthly gives considerable space in its present 
issue to an able paper, by E. B. Coxe, on Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, which was read before the Social 
Science Association of Philadelphia. The paper is specially 
timely, in view of the present disastrous condition of affairs 
in the coal region. Arbitration, however, presupposes a mu- 
tual agreement between contending parties, whereas the 
coal difficulty is the result of a conspiracy to swindle consum- 
ers. There are other good articles in this well written maga- 
zine, and we would call attention to its general merit. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have removed to their new and 
spacious premises at 549 Broadway. This elegant edifice is 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the firm, but if 
their business continues to increase as it has done within the 
past few years, the building will be too small for the necessi- 
ties of their trade. 

———————_—__——_ 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Last week the evacuation of Paris by the German troops 
took place, in accordance with the terms of peace. The Em- 
peror of Germany reviewed the German Landwehr, Gu, 
artillery and pioneers in the Bois de Boulogne. ince 
Frederick William, Gen. von Moltke and Count von Bismarck 
were also present. All restrictions on communication with 
Paris were removed. The Belgian army had been restored 
to the peace standard. The Mobiles and National Guards at 
Havre had been disbanded, and the work of — up the 
trenches about the town was in progress, A Lille dispatch 
said that disturbances occurred at Angers, in France, recently, 
in which several persons were killed. It was rumored 
that Napoleon would retire to an estate in Bohemia. The 
King of Sardinia had written to the German Emperor, ex- 
pressing surprise at the hard terms imposed on ce, es- 

ially as to territory. The German forces on Monday had 
m ordered to retire from the line of the Seine. The Fed- 
eral Council arranged with the French Government for the 
return of Bourbaki’s soldiers, and the transfer of the entire 
—— to occupy ten days’ time. Prince Frederick Charles 
has been inted Commander-in-Chief.of the Army of Oc- 
cupation in ce, with headquarters at Rheims. M. Thiers 
declined to make a treaty of commerce with Germany, on the 
ground that France must imitate the United States and re- 
store her equilibrium by high tariffs. Berlin was illuminated on 
Monday night, the Empress and Princesses being received in 
the streets with enthusiasm. The Belgian Government open- 
arrangements for the return of French soldiers driven into 
their territory. Paris was | resuming its ordinary ap- 
nce, oo. the citizens stil cntienal to manifest ther 
Patred of the Germans by mobbing those who in any wa 
affiliated with the invaders. Nearly all of the barricades had, 
on Monday, been removed, and fears of disturbance rapidly 
subsiding. The Paris papers have recommenced publication,and 
exhort the populace to remain quiet, and not embarrass the 
Government. The Second Army has commenced the home- 
ward march. The reported intrigues in London for the res- 
toration of the Bonapartes were denied. Later dispatches 
state that the Emperor of Germany, in a speech to the army 
reviewed at Longchamps, after thanking them for their hero- 
ism and devotion, added that they should thank Providence 
for being the instruments to bring about events of such mag- 








’ nitude. The French soldiers “ neutralized” in Belgium were 


to be conducted to the French frontier. The officers and men 
of the Mobile Guards, prisoners in Germany, had been in- 
formed they may return to France at once, at their own ex- 
pense. The troops of the line and the Imperial Guard were 

i to remain until provision for transporting them 
could be made. The prescribed limits of France were rapid- 
ly being evacuated by the Germans in a quiet and orderly 
manner. The forts about Paris were vacated on Tuesday, 
Rouen was to be on the 12th, and the left bank of the Seine 
on the 19th. Forty thousand French soldiers from the Prov- 
inces were marching into Paris to replace the regular troops 
and Mobile Guards, who leave the city. Precautions were 
taken to avoid meeting the German armies about Paris. 
Passes are no longer required to enter or leave Paris. 
M. Favre was said to have to Versailles with an archi- 
tect, to prepare the palace for the reception of the National 





journ for some time to come. 





Assembly. 
ladines i assumed command of the National Guards of 
Paris, and has issued an order in which he asks the co-opera- 
tion of the men in maintaining order, and declares that tran- 
quillity alone can restore France. In disbanding the Twenty- 
third et Gen. Faidherbe thanked them for the manner in 
which they had performed their duty, and denounced those 
who shirked their duty to the country. An effort to bring 
the Government of Defense to give an account of its acts was 
made in the National Assembly, on Monday, by Louis Blanc, 
Victor Hugo, and others, who suggested detaining the mem- 
bers of the Committee for that purpose. One member de- 
manded their impeachment for high treason. Opposition 
was expressed to removing the Government to Paris, and at 
M. Thiers’ request the Assembly went into Committee on the 
subject. The Assembly was in session on Wednesday await- 
ing the report of the Committee on removal from Bordeaux. 
Mr. Gladstone was ill on Friday week, and left the 
House of Commons early in the day. Notice was given of a 
resolution of regret that the Government had assented to the 
holding of the Black Sea Conference on the conditions dic- 
tated by Prince Gortschakoff. A discussion on the colonial 
policy of the Government was held. The British iron-clad 
Waterwitch had been condemned by the Royal Commission, 
and the Hotspur, an iron-clad also, has been declared unfit 
for an ocean voyage. She was approved of for coast de- 
fense. A treaty of commerce with the United States 
had been — by the Italian Government. A credit for 
arms and defensive works will soon be asked of the Italian 
Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, 
commented in severe terms on the conduct of Lord Lyons in 
deserting his post in Paris during the siege, and extolled the 
devotion of Minister Washburne in remaining. The recent 
rumors of Cabinet changes had been officially confirmed, and 
the Times stated that Mr. Childers could not possibly resume 
his duties in the Admiralty Board within a twelvemonth. 
The Austrian financial statement for 1870 was more favora- 
ble than was expected, as there is a cash balance of 40,000,- 
000 thalers. It was reported that Holland proposed a con- 
vention of the Powers to define contraband of war. Sir John 
Rose had telegraphed to the Home Office that the Anglo- 
American Commission would have a favorable issue. In 
the British House of Lords, on Monday, an attack was made 
on the foreign policy of the Government by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in which he declared that the Continental Powers 
were contemptuous in their manner towards England, and he 
ascribed this to the weakness of the army. 1 Granville 
defended the Government, and cited the opinion of a distin- 
guished American officer who had expressed surprise at the 
complete state of preparation of the navy. An order to re- 
print the tee given by England in continental matters 
was to. In the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli gave 
notice that he should ask information as to whether the Gov- 
ernment was aware of the treaty of last year between Russia 
and Prussia, when Mr. Odo Russell was sent to Versailles. 
Information from the County of Westmeath, Ireland, was 
read, confirming previous reports of the “ mischievous ten- 
dency of affairs” there. The tives of judges had been threat- 
ened, and one action was urged. The bill to reorganize 
the army was taken up, and an animated debate ensued on 
the clause abolishing purchase of commissions. Later 
telegrams state that the ship Mistress of the Seas recently 
foundered at sea and seventeen lives were lost, A strike 
among workmen is in operation at Newcastle, England, be- 
cause the employers refuse to pay weekly instead of fortnight- 
ly. Mr. Gladstone, replying to Mr. Disraeli’s question in 
e House of Commons on Tuesday, said the Government 
had no knowl of a secret treaty between Russia and 
Prussia. The Eastern Conference, he said, would not ad- 
Right Hon. George J. 
Goschen succeeds Mr. Childers as First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty. Mr. Stansfeld succeeds Mr. Goschen as President of the 
‘oor Law Board, and W. E. Baxter Esq., succeeds Mr. Stans- 
feld as one of the joint Secretaries of the Treasury. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Secretary of the Board of Trade, succeeds Mr. 
Baxter as Secretary of the Admiralty. A London paper sa 
the prospect for the settlement of all matters before the —_ 
Commission is very promising. The Pope delivered an 
cution in a sacred consistory held recently, attacking the mo- 
tives and acts of the Italian leaders, particularly the occupa- 
tion of Rome; he also rejects the guarantee of spiritual pow- 
er offered by the Government, laments the French war, and 
thanks the Catholic world for its devotion. to him and the 
Church. In the French Assembly, on Wedesday, a pro- 
position was made to abrogate all laws against the right to 
hold meetings and form associations, M. Thiers, in answer 
to an inamis , said the war expenses outside of Paris exceed- 
ed 1,100,000,000 francs. A report was made in favor of an- 
nulling the election of Garibaldi to the Assembly from Al- 
giers. Victor Hugo arose to defend the Italian, but was in- 
terrupted by a tumult, and was prevented from es by 
astorm of hisses. He then gave in his resignation and ab- 
ruptly quitted the Chamber. The Minister of Marine propo- 
ses a reduction of the budget, and the Minister of War a re- 
organization of the army and the defences, including fortifi- 
cations on the German frontier. From recently published 
diplomatic correspondence it is seen that Earl Granville, at 
the instance of the Due de Broglie, represented to Count Bis- 
marck that it would be impossible for France to pay six mil- 
liards of francs demanded, and that this reached Mr. Russe’ 
at Versailles when it was too late to interfere. The latter, 
however, believes a duplicate of the dispatch reached Count 
Bismarck before the reduction to five milliards was finally 
upon. No further disturbances have occurred in 
is, hopes are expressed that quiet will be restored. 
The forts on the left bank of the Seine were delivered up to 
the French on the 7th inst. The German Emperor has left 
Versailles and gone to Ferrieres. Count von Bismarck is 
now on his return journey to Berlin. The day of 
the Emperor's return to Berlin has not been fixed, but 
it will be observed as a day of thanksgiving throughout Ger- 
many. He will open the Reichstag in person on the 21st 
inst. The French prisoners in Hanover have been sent to 
Hamburg, whence they will proceed to France ————The 
London Times, ing of the High Commission, expressed 
the opinion that ppead repudiates responsibility for the de- 
predations of the Alabama until it is decided by an impartial 
arbitrator, and that if a cession of territory is mooted, the 
English Commissioners will “take care itis not mentioned 
twice.” A tel said that these views represent the 
opinions of the British Government, and that instructions in 
accordance with them have been transmitted to the High 
Commissioners. The Newcastle workmen have gained 
their point in the recentstrike. A strike has begun among 
workmen at Rouboix, France. A Russian loan of £12,- 
000,000 has geen issued by Rothschild, of London. 
Small-pox is increasing in England. The elections in 












































Bavaria have Yesulted in the choice of twenty-nine 
and seventeett “ Patriots.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


A LITERARY LIBEL. 
From the Tribune. 


It is, unhappily, not the privilege of the American public to 
read many of the leading articles of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. That prosperous but sensational newspaper has be- 
come celebrated throughout the British isles for a style of 
writing which irreverent wits have compared to a young lion 
lashing his tail. On all topics of general excitement—a 
Queen’s speech, a boat race, a murder, or a German victory— 
it is the custom of those brilliant fellows of the Telegraph to 
strike an attitude and giye voice. Such] ! such noble 
rage ! such tear-compelling pathos! such colossal brains! A 
column of the Zelegraph on such occasions is as good as a 
Bowery play-bill, or a dime novel, or a cyclopxdia in fifty 
volumes. These writers know everything, from the Old Red 
Sandstone period to the era of William E. Gladstone. They 
make nothing of quoting half a dozen languages in a single 
leader, and allude in the most familiar manner to all sorts of 
obscure celebrities, from Ptolemy Soter to Tupper, from Leo 
the Isaurian to Mrs. Leo Hunter. They fizz and coruscate 
like first-class fire-works, and like fire-works they leave noth- 
ing behind but darkness, for no man ever yet understood 
what a Telegraph leader meant. a is something likea 
mixture of the Herald and the World; a compound, so to 
speak, of mush and spangles, astonishing to look at and quite 
impossible to digest. he great examplar—not to say the 
originator—of this kind of literature, and eke the pattern of 
the Special Correspondent who, in certain American newspa- 
pers, has grown to be such an insufferable nuisance, is Mr. 
George Augustus Sala. No man living can quote so many big 
names in a paragraph, gush so much about nothing, or write 
nonsense with such a magnificent appearance of saying a good 
om 4 He has been the main stay of the Daily Telegraph for 
the last fourteen years, and during that time he has written, 
as he swears, about three thousand leading articles, “on all 
social topics especially connected with the amelioration of. the 
condition of the people, and above all education.” Such a 
young lion as this might have terrified, we should think, even 
a literary reviewer; but Mr. Sala has been criticised, and has 
sued his critic for libel. The offender was Mr. J. Hain Fris- 
well, who has lately published a volume on “ Modern Men of 
Letters,” dealing in a very free, not to say impertinemt man- 
ner, with the personal as well as literary character of many 
eminent persons. He has made bold to describe Mr. Sala as 
aman of scholarship and ability,“ yet a driveller of tipsy, 
high-flown, and high-falutin’ nonsense ;’ a Bohemian of the 
worst school; a literary Bardolph, with a cock eye—this be- 
ing an exquisitely playful allusion to one of Mr. Sala’s 
physical defects—an adventurer, a reckless spendthrift, a 
manufacturer of lurid romances, a buccaneer. He intimates 
that “the ‘ genius’ gets into the hands of the Jews, is often 
drunken, always in debt, sometimes in prison, and totally dis- 
reputable, living @ tort et d travers the rules of society.” We 
must confess this is going. rather too far, and we are not atall 
surprised that Mr. Sala should have hauled the publishers, 
Messis. Stoughton and Hodder, before the Court of 
Bench, and asked a verdict and exemplary damages from a 
sympathizing jury of his fellow-coun en. Mr. Sala testi- 
fied that, though his style might possibly be called sensation- 
il and his eyesight imperfect, and though he was“ occasionally 
in the hands of the Jews,” he was “ not always drunk, not al- 
ways in debt, nor sometimes in prison;” while as to certain 
statements of Mr. Friswell involving his personal honesty, 
they were distinctly disproved. Mr. Sala got a verdict for 
£500; and considering the celebrity which he has acquired by 
the suit, and the increased interest which will hereafter be 
manifested by the public at large whenever he lashes his tail 
in the columns of the Daily Telegraph, we are inclined to think 
that he never earned £500 more easily in all his brilliant and 
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SHIP PROPERTY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The de condition of ship property is such as to 
make it difficult to fix a basis for values. The anxiety of 
owners to be clear of such unprofitable stock, has placed a 
large amount of tonnage on the market, while the purchasers 
are few and far between. With few exceptions the transac- 
tions are confined to small vessels for coasting or the West 
India trade. A shipping circular states that if the cost of 
vessels is placed at m nominal figures, there is but very 
little chance of s ul competition with foreign-built 
craft, under our present system of taxation, and age Noses f 
enhanced cost of sailing domestic-built craft. The insignifi- 
cantly small number of American vessels of more than two 
masts to be found in the daily lists of arrivals and departures 
at American ports, is melancholy evidence of the vast dete- 
rioration our mercantile marine has experienced during a few 
short years. We are semi-occasionally gratified by the arri- 
val of a “three master” from across the Atlantic, flying the 
stars and stripes, but, few as they are, their number is fast 
hey are the last remnant of a splendid Ame- 
rican fleet that the modern iron vessels have not yet crowded 
off the ocean. Their fate, however, is but a question of time. 
When they are gone our flag will be as rare a sight in 
foreign wat~rs as a snow ball in July ; a state of things which 
a common sense view of the question by Congress only can 
avert. This, although it yy appear unreasonable, we do 
not quite despai e The decided cha: of base made 
lately by many people previously remarkable for their ex- 
treme views in the matter, affords much hope. The leaven of 
truth is working, though slowly. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is beginning to realize the futility of longer shut- 
ting its eyes to the necessities of the times. Light has begun 
to Sew upon them through the medium of a minority report 
but it is the first gleam of the full volume of light that w 
shortly burst upon the vision of the whole of that conserva- 
tive body. It is the entering wedge to enlarge the narrow 
avenue of prejudice for the reception of the car of common 
sense. Boston is not — dead. The price brought by two 
fine Boston ships lately may have had some influence upon 
the action of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The ship 
Zephyr, of 1,356 tons register, fifteen years old, was sold 
lately for $27,000, and the City of Boston, of 1,062 tons regis- 
ter, eleven years old, brought but $29,000. These were both 
classed as Al in the American register. 
The cost price of the first, reckoning at $60 per ton, which, 
if anything, is under the mark, was over $81,000; and of the 
other near $64,000. Thus the older vessel brought but one- 
third of her original cost, and the other considerably under 
half. Other sales of ship property, hailing from this and 
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other ports, made since January, show an equal disparity be- 
tween the cost and selling prices. In the face of such dam- 
natory facts, iow ridiculous it is to expect an improvement in 
ship building until our mechanics are enabled by the assimi- 
lation of the rates of labor to produce vessels suitable to the 
wants of commerce and at a price tocompete with the foreign 
builder! 


HUMBUG! 
From The Sun. 


time, capital, and daring. Many a weary expedition has 
struggled and toiled among the fastnesses of the Isthmus, and 
in the wild country to the South and North as far as the up- 
r part of Honduras, and many a gallant man has lost his 
Rite, a prey to disease and exhaustion, in contest with the 
difficult problem that was presented. Enthusiasm has never 
| waned and hope has forever beckoned on the adventurer to 
win the triumph of success. 
The expedition now exploring the Isthmus make a most 
favorable report of a crossing they have found some miles 
‘south of Aspinwall. On the Atlantic side, the Alrato River 


Some demagogue or other has introduced into the Legisla- | furnishes a ship channel half a mile wide and very deep, for 


ture at Albany a bill proposing to make St. Patrick's Day a 


| forty-five miles from the Gulf of Darien. On the ific side 


legal holiday. Of course this fellow, whoever he is—we be- | there is navigation through the Gulf of San Miguel and the 


lieve it was the heavy and jolly Tom Fields—does not care 


River Tuyna, a distance of forty miles from the ocean. Be- 


a cent for St. Patrick’s Day or any other day ; what he cares | tween these points, there are fifty miles of country, the high- 


for is votes, and that is the whole meaning of his motion. 


est elevation being 400 feet, and of little width. Captain 


If St. Patrick were an American saint who had rendered | Selfridge has found a practicable route through this divide, 
to this country the same memorable services that he rendered | but the engineers are looking for a lower level. The question 


to Ireland, we would 
tion of his birthday. iS tO ¢ 
people—heathen in those days—to Christianity. 


Oh! St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who came of decent people ; 
He built a church in Dublin town, 

And on it put a steeple. 
His father was a Gallagher, 
His mother was a Brady; 
His aunt was an O'Shaughnessy, 
His uncle an Aig he 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
He gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


Now we say that if St. Patrick had performed these great 


» very heartily for a public recogni- | of a cut orof a tunnel is of course involved, and here the 
What he did was to convert the Irish | great difficulty and the costly part of the work began. 


Lock- 
age has been thought of, but it is doubted whether water can 
be found at these high levels. That would be the simplest 
| method of making # canal, but plenty of water at all times is 
/an essential. The proposed routes of Tehuantepec and by 
Nicaragua, the Honduras route, the Costa Rica route, the 
Panama Canal reported on favorably by French engineers, 
and three or four routes on Darien besides this Atrato route, 
have been surveyed and attracted their share of attention and 
discussion. It is a long way around Cape Horn. The rich 
islands and countries of the Pacific are widely separated 
from the great commercial centres of the east. There is room 
for an immense development on the Pacific coasts. The 
world waits for as busy a life there as u the Atlantic. 
The railroad across Egypt, the Suez Canal, and the Pacific 
Railroad haye given a fresh impulse to all the old inquiries 


services for the State of New York, or if some other saint | and investigations, and have rendered speedy intercourse be- 


equall 
Chris 


werful would come here now and convert to L { 1 portant 
ty all our heathen—Tom Fields included—and give | and desirable. Our new growing empire on the Pacific de- 


tween the opposite sides of the globe only the more im 


- 


the final twist to all our snakes and toads, we would agree | mands a better solution of the great commercial problem than 


that the Legislature should enact a law celebrating his birth- | railroads alone can give. 
day forever. But under existing circumstances we are op- | monet 
posed to Tom Fields’s bill. And as all that he wanted ‘was to | West. 


exhibit his good will to 


———those Irish lads 
That are so gay and frisky ; 
For sure Saint Pat 
“ He taught them that 
As well as making whiskey— 


the introduction of the ®bill is sufficient, and the purpose of 


this disti: 
a lettin 
‘ort to take it up and pass it. 


WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO? 
From the Star. 


. 


nguished legis! 


lator will be just as well accomplished 
it rest indefinitely on the table as by making an 


We stand midway between the 
centres of Europe and the treasures of the affluent 
he Darien enterprise is as fitly ours as that of the 
railways across the inent. If we sever the Isthmus we 
lessen by half or two-thirds.the enormous distances that are 
sailed by our ships on their long commercial ventures, and we 
make New York a new Venice, from which the sceptre of 
supremacy shall never depart. 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE ! 
From the World. 


Dr. Seguin, in a letter to the editor of the Medical Record, 
scrutinizes the flaw in life insurance companies from a medi- 
tal point of view, and is inclined to attribute the assumed 
“ insecure condition” of these organizations rather to the mis- 
management of their medical departments than to immorality 
in their counting-rooms. Two cases are cited where persons 


Some of our pene a are amusing themselves and the | of impaired constitution were accepted without difficulty, 


public with prognost 


ger infusion of Democracy, it will develop a 
ergy of which its predecessor was almost entirely ignorant 
The laziness of the Forty-first Con; has passe 


tions of what the Forty-second Con- | both of whom died within a year from the date of their po - 
is going to do. We have no doubt but that, with a much | cies, subjecting the companies to losses which pro ods 
irit of en- | of examination might easily have averted. These , proper 


rimet 


. |methods, according to the writer, should comprise the appli- 


into a | cation of all the delicate instruments devised to aid the 


tre The Congressional Globe, for the period of that | natural senses in what is called “ positive diagnosis”—the 


y's existence, has swelled to enormous proportions in re- | “ sphygmo 
to “ chin-music ;” but all its voluminous pages fail to | by any evil-dis 
Tt has been next to | fully conceal 


ow any respectable amount of work. 


ph,” thermometer, “ dynamograph,” etc.—where- 
applicant who cherishes the most care- 
intention of dying before the company could 


impossible to secure i a ee of the Committees at | make a fair profit out of him would be instantly detected in 
present. In 


which quorums would 

was continually retarded, and that 
leaving to its successor a host of bills o 
private nature mene unacted upon. 

. Were the present Congress Democratic, we could premise 


finally adjourned 


with some degree of certainty, its measures. The Income Tax | importance. 
The duty on coal would follow quick 


would disappear first. 


a public as well as | appliances in question, Dr. Se 


consequence, business | his fraudulent attempt. 


,| As regards the scientific value of the various mechanical 
in is, we believe, qualitied to 
speak with authority ; but as the business of life insurance is 
, | usually conducted he perhaps overestimates their practical 
In the first place, it seems to be proven that 
companies which have been managed with ordi 


those 
in its wake, and the repeal of the tariff on salt would be next | ability and honesty are far from being in an insecure condi- 


in order. 


Nor would there be much discussion about the set- | tion; that, on the contrary, such exorbitant profits are made 


ting aside of the obnoxious and outrageous act which permits | a3 to more than compensate for apparently reckless expendi- 


the use of United States troops at the polls. To sa 


pressed the people. 
sylvania, the poor are ev 
ing by the unlawful combinations in the Mining Ring. 


he high price of coal to-day is caused by an artificial scar- | A 
city, made, not in the interest of the miners, but of the owners | liance on this speedy relief from risk has probabl 
And yet, the past Congress, with this | much to induce laxity in accepting applicants. 


who alone profit by it. 
fact fully established, failed to unite in repeal 
coal, by which means, only, such a combina' 


at the | tures. The calculations of the companies are commonly 
Democratic members would do this, were they in the major- é a F : 
ity, is to state what the Republicans will not do. We have | entire population, and their premium charges are so 
ceased to look to them for relief from the severe burdens of | as to insure them a mi 
high tariff and exorbitant taxation which for years have op- | all comers without ed medical examination. Adde 
To favor the coal monopolists of Penn- | is the further favorable 


based upon the mortality not of “selected lives” but of - 
uate 

argin of profit even should they accept 
to this 
circumstance that comparatively few 


season brought to extreme suffer- | persons in this country continue their insurance long enough 


to die on a company’s hands.’ The average duration of an 
American life-policy is stated to be about four years, and re- 

done 
If the time 


the duty on | ever arrive when Dr. Seguin’s suggestions shall be adopted to 


n could be ty still greater assurance to the companies, it will behoove 
overthrown or rendered nugatory. To favor the salt monop- | t 


Olists of New York, who are satisfied not even with their | very marked reduction of premiums. 


e public to claim its share of the benefit of science in a 


t two hundred per cent. profit, the dead Congress re- oe 


used to repeal or lower the duty on salt. 
more likely to forget their own 


Shall the r 
have any help from the present Congress? Are the members 
rsonal schemes for self-ag- 
grandizement than the last, and give their attention to those 


FLYING BROAD STREET KITES. 
From the Free Press. 
It is written of all well seasoned nations that they will have 


measures which shall benefit the greatest number of people ? | their deceptive allurements, or else run either to seed or re- 


If not, there was little use of the election, and the country | volution. One or the other they must _ suffer. 


It is only the 


can mse with their services. The nation needs men | good that they have choice in, and in that only as to the quan- 


who think much, work energetically, and talk little. 


THROUGH THE ISRHMUS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


tity they desire to mix with the evil which followed Eve’s 
fondness for fruit. 

In Ireland they have ghosts as oracles from which to draw 
wisdom and fright. In Scotland, spooks and witches come 


out from the border marsh d d i 
The Ptolemies and Alexander, the Caesars and Napoleon, c wi ent ae ean aoe 


to rattle the Lowlander’s ribs. I 
all studied the problem of making a canal across the Isthmus e Lowlander’s ribs. In England gravey 


yawn 


and alarm the sinfully rich, while all i 
« <a oe ne ee —- 8 y rich, while all the black rams in the 


= the enterprise, and to make real the dream of centuries. 


united kingdom give their tails an electric wiggle, and the 


r go down their knees. In F 
ten years were marked by more gigantic progress in es Sy aie noes n France—but the French 


material development than any ten years since the 
mids were reared. They witnessed the laying of 
under the sea to connect widely parted 


hemispheres. They 


ve new troubles now, and we will let the historic alone. In 
Germany—-but no one who cannot do German, in English 
can conceive wii t the Germans have. We are “ better off.” 


This nation, while despising spooks, ghosts, ’ tail d 
saw the Alps penetrated by a tunnel. They included the | haunted graveyards, soaks Sy fails tee dietetite 
prosecution, 


, the and the completion of the Pacific 
As the Suez Canal was one of the great achieve- | now, that is, those ¢f us 


ments of the last'ten years, so the piercing 


chain that im its rocky barrier between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific at Darien and looms up the standing 
menace to the engineer, is very certain to be the magnum 


opus of the present decade. What Cortes and Balboa hinted 


at, and a thousand adventurous navi 
from their day to ours, have most arden 


of the mountain |“ short” on even a “tail.” 


) igher and finds its disastrous 
allurement in the fiying of sinful kites. And we are at it 
who have money enough to go it 
a It is now our “national game,” 
and the stock exchange is going to buy Mr. Chadwick’s patent 
- to the title and take it away from base ball. They are 
allat it. Wall and Broad streets are full of young men with 
a fortune “in their eye.” Qld men with swallow-tail coats, 


tors and explorers | rumpled shirt-collars and hairless pates that rival the moon 
seems in a 


desired, in redness during a threate f storm at night—all are at 
fair way of accomplishment. The feasibility of the enterprise 3 ning of storm at night—all are a 


is ‘at least established, and its 


success becomes a question of “taken a short” on 


it. Even “Brown’s young man” has left “society,” and 


lem preferred. Old Brown, himself, 





has been threatening to “put up” a wedding and two pros- 
pective first-class funerals, as prime collaterals, for a shy at 
the Vanderbilt range. If it goes on, we will have nobody 
left to bury us—for, instead of Brown's burying the combi- 
nations, as the ornament of funerals should, the combinations 
will “put a turf” on Brown—that is, if Brown “ in.” 
But there is a chance of safety yet. Verdant sponelatons in 
railway shares are very much like the French after a disas- 
trous war; they resolve to act more wisely in the future, and 
continue resolving until there is another chance for a fight. 
Then they go at it again; lose again in the end; resolve again, 
and again go in, as long as they have aught to lose. So is it 
with the outside speculators in stocks—they are always ing 
to be more careful next time. The time when they shoul 
buy—if they will buy—is when the stocks are down. But 
that is just the occasion upon which they refuse to deal. The 
regular operators cannot get them to touch a single share as 

n as stocks go down. That is well understood by “ the 
trade,” and the trade—purely in self defence—gives a ran 
of stocks a rise. Then the outside men are excited—they 
have been for several days. Every single stock that has been 
hoisted by the combinations has been purchased largely by 
the outsiders just as soon as fairly beyond any price it can be 
made to maintain. This race will be gt up until the com- 
binations, fearing relapse, with high stocks on hand, will un- 
burden under the allurement of their final kite—then cut the 
st , the kite and its tails will come down, and the startled 
outsiders, disgusted with the rubbish they find in their hands, 
resolve—to do better next time. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen’s Speech is subjected to the usual amount of 
criticism, and, as usual, is treated from party standpoints. 
For example, the Standard, (Opposition,) states that— 

The Speech is at once the longest and the clumsiest com- 
position of the sort which we can remember. So curiously 
bad in taste and in style is this remarkable document that we 








must conclude that it is no longer Mr. Ayrton who writes 
the Queen’s Speeches for the Government. There can be 
but one hand Sapa of turning out these bald, jejune, and 
vapid periods—these phrases full of ill-fitting words which 
mean nothing—these sentiments at once barren and unctuous. 
The ee Review must have spared the contributor of 
the famous “ Happy England” article to the Ministry. That 
there should be another man in the country equal to this sort 
of literature passes belief. 


With the Rrectieal part of the Speech, says the Morning 
Advertiser, there is no fault to be found. “A Bill for the 
better regulation of the army, and the auxiliary land forces of 
the Crown,” is indeed earnestly needed—the only question is 
of what the provisions of that Bill will consist. The re- 
mainder of the Bills are such as we have been led to expect, 
and we quite e with the omission of an Education Bill 
for Ireland. here will manifestly be no time this session 
for that. Moreover, Ireland has enough provided for her to 
digest and assimilate for some time to come. We truly re- 
joice in one thing, which is “the measure for the establish- 
ment of secret voting,” commonly called the Ballot. Of this 
we have long been earnest and eager advocates. 


The Scotsman thinks that— 


One of the most important, and not most satisfactory, pa- 
ragraphs is that relating to the United States, it is not easy 
to understand, still less easy to applaud. The joint commis- 
sion on the fishery question must necessarily be sanctioned 
and shared by Secale, and it is somewhat anomalous that it 
should be authorized to take up as a subordinate matter a 
question of greater magnitude than that which it was origi- 
nally appointed to deal with.,....... The success of the bal- 
lot bills this year is beyond doubt. Such a phrase as a na- 
tional scale and basis justifies the expectation that Scotch: 
education will be something differing considerably for the 
better, as it could scarcely differ for the worse, from the Eng- 
lish. In the case of Irish education, where nothing good was 
expected at present, it is pleasant to find that there is nothing 
done at all, seeing how much the Catholics demand. 


The Sheffield Independent considers that— 


The Speech as a whole is the longest and one of the best 
we remember. It is fresher and more vivacious in style than 
such documents usually are. It faithfully describes the 
foreign conduct of the Government, and furuishes the wel- 
come intelligence of the coming settlement of the questions 
at issue with the United States. In domestic aflairs it fore- 
shadows a course of legislature that will commend itself to 
the Liberal party, while the proposals of army reform, though 
very generally treated, indicate a measure at once bold and 
comprehensive. With success, a past to refer to, and such 
promises for the future, the Ministry deserves treatment 
more generous than condemnation unheard. 


The Hdinburgh Courant thinks— 


That the whole Speech exhibits a rehearsal of the princi- 
ples which have hitherto guided the Gladstone policy. In- 
stead oF art politics being held up as the great end and 
aim of Government, it is now Salieaed that we must look to 
our position among the nations. Nothing more than the 
present crisis on the Continent is required to show how 
miserably injurious the so-called economical policy of the 
Gladstone Government has proved in its effects. The list of 
measures of domestic legislation, too, is not long, and com- 
pares unfavorably with that of last session. 


The Yorkshire Post's opinion of the Royal Speech is 
that— 


It is heavy, labored, and ill composed. It tells us very 
little that might not have been easily anticipated, and upon 
the most scrious subjects to which it refers—namely, those 
relating to Continental affairs—it is as hesitating and feeble 
as the policy of which it is the reflection. After reviewing 
the various points in the Speech the Post says: “ Foreign 
affairs will probably absorb attention at a very early period, 
and the difficulties of the Government in this respect will be 
complicated by the task which, unless we are much mistaken, 
they will find by no means easy of persuading the House that 
they are competent to deal with the question of army reform 
in a statesmanlike and efficient manner.” 

' The Army Estimates are talked about a great deal, as was 
certain, in view of the National Defenses agitation. 

The Morning Post looks upon the increase in the estimates 
as a fact of high significance— 


It testifies to an unmistakable desire and intention on the 
part of the Government to add to the strength and efficiency 
of the army. It proves that the voice of public opinion has 





been heard and attended to. The estimates distinctly show a 
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bona fide attempt to strengthen the army, and to adopt those 
measures of modification that have been strongly advocated 
and generally approved. Voluntary enlistment will still be 
the groundwork of our army; and if the territorial system of 
raising and training the men proves successful, we may be 
spared from compulsory service, which is so distasteful to 

glish minds. . 

The Standard says that— 


The main thing to observe in these military estimates is that 
that they have been framed without the smallest reference 
whatever to any such sweeping and radical measure of army 
reform as the country has demanded. The Government has 
really no military policy. Its measure of military efficiency 
is simply the amount which it costs. Just as its sole idea of 
economy is reduction, so its only theory of efficiency is in- 
creased expenditure. The country has asked for a thorough 
remodelling of its defensive forces. The answer it gets from 
Mr. Cardwell is, that two millions more are to be expended 
on the pe © Is it possible that we can be satisfied with this 
mode of solving, or rather of evading, the problem ? 

The Globe says : 

Mr. Cardwell expects to stop the stagnation of promotion 
in the Royal Art‘llery by a sum of £5,000 for buying out cap- 
tains and subalterns. This figure is absurdly inadequate, and 
the policy of such a step is 7 doubtful. The Secre- 
tary of State for War evidently intends the Royal Artillery to 
stay as they are for this year at any rate. So much for the 
army estimates of 1871-72. In speaking of the effective sav- 
ing of £2,230,800 during 1869-71, the Times last March said, 
™ These figures have an eloquence to which nothing need be 
added.” In contemplating the extra £2,000,000 we spent last 
August, and the increase of £2,900,000 to be spent year, 
we are strongly tempted to add something. 

The Foreign Office has published a Blue Book relating to 
the war and the action of the British Government in regard 
to it. 

The Times says : 

Early last month the Prussian ambassador asked Lord Gran- 
ville whether he thought the fall of Paris would we an end to 
the war, and Lord eas his inability to answer 
the question, and acknowledging the force of the reasons 
that had impelled the German Government to pursue the path 
they had chosen, did not hesitate to add that if the war was 
continued, and France became totally disorganized, and Ger- 
many were compelled to seize and — vast territories 
filled with unwilling inhabitants, blame would attach to Ger- 
many for rejecting, not the intervention, but the offices 
of neutral Powers. Still later, on the 20th ult., Lord Gran- 
ville sent a despatch to Berlin suggesting the pow oad of a 
declaration by Germany of its terms of peace, and Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke last - of a subsequent paper, apparently con- 
taining a more distinct pene of thi licy. It would 
thus seem that we do at length find ourselves compelled to 
depart from the strict reserve so long maintained, for we have 
addressed a recommendation to Germany without waiting for 
her invitation. 

The Daily News says that— 


So far as can be gathered from the documents sub- 
mitted to the House, whatever her Majesty’s Government 
could do, in consonance with a due re to the susceptibili- 
ties of foreign Powers, was done, and that in a prudent, 
friendly, and conciliatory spirit. The Daily News would have 
been better pleased, certainly, had an opportunity occurred 
for their intervening in an amicable way in order to have 
spared our nearest neighbor the sufferings which have fallen 
upon her; but the inaction of the Government may have been 
dictated by a reasonable consideration of the duty which they 
owed to England as the first object of their concern. 

Upon Mr. Gladstone and the Black Sea Question, the Times 
says: 

There is, however, not the smallest doubt that Mr. Glad- 
stone is quite inaccurate in stating that the British Govern- 
ment did not attach a high importance to the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. It is within the knowl of every one 
who has paid any attention to this subject, that the Western 
Powers, and England especially, considered the exaction of 
this security to be an indispensable condition of . Mr. 
Gladstone seems to confound himself with the Gomes 
of the period. He certainly did oppose the demand for neu- 
tralization as something which Russia could not be expected 
to concede, as he opposed many other things during the war. 
But when peace was made he was not a member of the Gov- 
ernment, and his opinions were only those of the leader of a 
small section of the Opposition. 

The Daily News says : 

Lord Cairns entertained the House of Lords by drawing 
up an indictment against the Prime Minister for certain im- 

rudent remarks with respect to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, and the opinions in relation thereto of Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Clarendon, the representatives of Austria and 
of France, and the present Prime Minister of England. Mr. 
Gladstone would a have done better, as Lord Gran- 
ville hinted, if he had held his tongue, instead of accepting 
just then the challenge which Mr. D’ li threw out to him. 

ut Lord Cairns did not mend the matter by calling attention 
to the indiscretion, and in so doubling it, by + lishing it 
far and wide. The small party triumph which he ed 
evidently more than reconciled him to the error which he 
condemned. It is a misfortune that a certain pettiness of 
temper should mar the capacity of service which would 
otherwise lie in Lord Cairns’s great abilities and reputable 
character. 

The Standard holds that— 

A politician who accepts office under the Crown is bound 
to maintain the contracts entered into with England, although 
at the time of their inception he may have objected to them, 
or to come forward boldly and challenge the policy of these 
contracts from the standpoint of English interests. Mr. Glad- 
stone has taken no such bold and manly course. He has 
sneered at the Treaty of 1856; he has told the public that he 
did not believe in the permanence of its stipulations when it 

was signed; but he has not had the honesty and the courage 
to ae a direct appeal to the country, to say, “I cannot in- 
sist upon the neutralization of the Black Sea. I with 
Prince Gortschakoff now as I did in 1856. I will help him 
now as I tried to help him then.” 

The Globe says that— 

Lord Cairns failed to get an explanation of the grounds on 
which Mr. Gladstone made his extraordinary statement on 
Thursday last. Mr. Gladstone was perhaps a little annoyed 
by Mr. Disraeli’s speech, and earnestly desired to contradict 

Even to gratify this laudable desire, we ht have ex- 
pected that a prime minister of England would hesitate to 


break the bounds of prudence or accuracy. The public must 
decide whether Mr. Gladstone was restrained by either the 
one or the other. 


The Dowry question it settled; and here are afew of the 
comments upon the gift and Mr. Gladstone. 
The Morning Post considers that— 


Tt would have been a matter for the deepest regret if the 
ungracious and unseasonable sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed amongst a section of the working classes with regard 
to the Princess Louise’s dowry had found any echo, no matter 
how faint, in either House of Parliament. But whatever ex- 

tation might have existed that the unanimity with which 
ormer resolutions of a nature similar to that which was pro- 
posed in both Houses yesterday would be disturbed was not 
realized. There could not be a moment’s doubt as to the man- 
ner in which it would be received in the Lords; nor was 
there any reason why the Lower House should, by a single 
dissentient voice, depart from its practice upon former occa- 
sions of this kind. * * * There was no reason why the mod- 
erate proposal £6,000 per annum, and a do of £30,000— 
the ae made upon the marriages of the cess Louis 
of Hesse and the Princess Christian—should be cavilled at; 
and, if there had been an jntention on the part of any mem- 
ber of the House of Commons to object to it, it was silenced 
by the enthusiasm with which the House ch Mr. Glad- 
stone throughout his eloquent speech. 
Per contra, the Standard : 


* What are {we to think of a Prime Minister who deems it 
n in order to recommend the vote of a fair provision 
for the comnts daughter, to refer to the revolution in Europe, 
and to expatiate on the inestimable advantage England en- 
joys in her constitutional monarchy? The very fact that the 
uestion is a by him in such terms gives on Wanesnene to 
€ opposition to the dowry of which it is quite unworthy, 
and is calculated to induce the may that there really are 
a considerable number of Engl en who think Royalty 
costs too much. * * * The marriage of the Princess Louise 
with the Marquis of Lorne may, we assume, secure her hap- 
piness, and the nation certainly would not wish, for mere 
political considerations, to sacrifice a lady whose virtues de- 
mand and whose graces win universal respect and admiration. 
But when Mr. Gladstone, who must always overdo it, talks 
about the desirability of such in general, he sets at 
defiance experience and common sense. Her Majesty’s re- 
_— advisers have very ill repaid her Majesty’s confi- 
lence. 
Seldom, says the Telegraph, has the House of Commons 
witnessed a more complete fiasco than that which was seen 
last night as the result of the threatened opposition to the 
dowry of the Princess Louise on the occasion of her marriage. 
A crowd of members and rs had been drawn together 
by the expectation that Mr. Peter Taylor and Professor Faw- 
cett would call upon the faithful Commons to endorse the 
silly promises they themselves had made to their constituents. 
The opposition out of doors, however, has been none the less 
unfortunate, impolitic, and unjust. The hostility to the grant 
looked like hostility to the marriage itself. It seemed to im- 
ly that a section of the English working men, and the mem- 
rs by whom they are supposed to be represented, denounced 
the marriage of the Princess to a British subject. * * * The 
hostility to the grant is as merous as it is unjust. It is 
cowardly to hide an attack on the Crown or on the Civil List 
under the guise of opposition to the vote of an income for 
one of the Queen’s daughters. 
From the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


At present it is not a question of Republicanism against 
Royalty properly administered ; but no one can venture to 
— how soon it may become one, if the demands made 
‘or the maintenance of the regal dignity are not confined 
within reasonable limits. . . . There must be some limit as- 
ed to Royal-demands on the treasury of a nation so exor- 
bitantly taxed as is our own ; and the people have done wise- 
ly in making a resolute stand at the very first opportunity 
resented to them, more especially as their doe ped with the 
trothed Princess, and their warm approval of the proposed 
union render it self-evident that they are contending for 
great principles, and not for a mere whim, or for spite or for 
envy, or from any other evil motive. 
From the Daily News: 


The Sovereign’s main duties are to be the central fi in 
a t national t, to be the emblem of the splendor 
and greatness of the country, and of the common life of its va- 
rious classes and successive generations. This office has of 
late years, for reasons which every one deplores, and which 
Lord Oranmore had the courage candidly to state, been but 
imperfectly discharged. In the withdrawal of the symbol, the 
thing symbolized has been forgotten. The object of the sen- 
timent being removed from the eyes of men, the feeling itself 
has waned. An absent Sovereign is not really Sovereign in 
men’s thoughts. The movement of events on the Continent 
has given a powerful impulse to Republican sentiments in the 
minds of many. To all who deprecate and distrust needless 
and disquieting changes in venerable forms of government 
which practically secure the essential ends of society, this 
state of feeling among our own working classes must be a 
subject of regret and alarm. It alone gives importance to the 
agitation against the dowry of the Princess Louise. 


From the Manchester Guardian: 


An annuity of six thousand a year is no t matrimonial 
catch for a o— and aspiring nobleman. y a landown- 
er, titled and untitled—many a merchan ves a larger dow- 
ry to his daughter. The opposition e to the grant is, 


however, altogether illogical, and—not to use the word offen- 
sively—unprincipled. If it be meant fora manifestation of 
Republican severity, it can only be regarded as one of those 
intermittent fits of virtue by which the British public now 
and then consoles itself for the laxity of its habitual practice. 
The Joint High Commission is for the present perhaps hardly 
a Ngee subject for discussion, but we give what some Eng- 
lish papers say of it. 
The Saturday Review thinks that— 
If it was desirable to appoint a Commission, no objection 
can be taken to the selection of the members who are to com- 
it. . . . Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville deserve credit 
or their appointments of two Canadians on a Commission of 
four members. The doubtful policy of eager attempts to con- 
ciliate American hostility would become utterly unjustifiable 
if it involved any “y= to the Dominion of Canada. General 
Butler and General Grant have committed an obvious blunder 
in founding one of their pretexts for oa with England on 
a Canadian grievance; and it would be a culpable act of 
weakness to relieve them from the consequences of their error 
by diverting the indignation of Canada from America to Eng- 





The Morning Post says: 


The composition of the Commission is quite faultless. And 
if soundness of judgment, special knowledge, and aptitude for 
affairs are any guarantees that satisfactory conclusions will 
be arrived at, we may augur for the best. Canada is repre- 
sented by her most tried and trusted statesmen, who may, 
perhaps, be able not only to bring about a settlement of the 
fishery question, but to pave the way for the re-establishment 
of the Reciprocity Treaty, without which it is vain to expect 
the growth of cordial relations betwéen Canada and America. 
England is represented by a statesman who can be reckoned 
on to display patience, tact, and dispassionate judgment; by a 
jurist thoroughly versed in the histories of the two countries 
and in the technicalities and principles of international law ; 
and by a Minister who has filled a not over easy post with 
marked ability and success, and to whose labors and influence 
it is no doubt greatly due that the present opportunity of 
finally removing the differences between the countries has 
been created and taken advantage of. 

From the Standard : 


For many reasons we think it unwise to mix up the Ala- 
bama claims and the fishery claims together. The: fishery 
question is one in which law and right are confessedly and 
entirely on our side ; while the right and even the law of the 
Alabama case is open to grave dispute. Next the fishery 
question is a colonial question, an ———_ referred to a 
Vommission in which Canada is powerfully represented ; 
whereas the Alakama question is purely Imperial, and should 
naturally have been left to statesmen directiy responsible to 
the Imperial Parliament and irfluenced only by Imperial con- 
siderations. Finally, we do not wish to see either question 
settled by a compromise including both. We look forward, 
therefore, with considerable anxiety to the proceedings of the 
Commission, and the only features of the case which appears 
altogether satisfactory is the indication given, by the assent of 
the American Government to the British proposals, of a sin- 
cere desire on their part to terminate a dispute which hereto- 
fore they have seemed to think it more convenient to keep 
open. 

From the Times : 


However the inquiry to be made by the joint Commission 
which is to meet at Washington is to be conducted, our liabi- 
lity for the escape of the Alabama must be the main, if not 
the first question to be determined, and when it is determined 
the questions arising out of individual claims will prove com- 
ety easy of solution. The dispute about the Canadian 

eries, troublesome as it may be, is a much simpler affair. 
One condition, however, is necessary for the restoration of a 
Gooey amicable understanding between America and 
Great Britain. It is the reciprocal cultivation of good feel- 
ing and courtesy on both sides, especially by those who are 
supposed to represent popular opinion, whether as speakers 
or writers. 

—_—————_~——————— 


SPORTING. 


'\ The entries for the stakes at Jerome Park and Saratoga that 
closed the 1st of March have been published during the past 
week, and they attract a great deal of attention in sporting 
circles, foreshadowing, as they do, a most brilliant racing sea- 
son. For the Fordham Stakes for all ages, at $50 each, $10 
only if declared, $500 added, June, 1871, one and a quarter mile, 
there are 30 entries, the most noted among which are Chilli- 
cothe, Finesse, Nellie James, Lord Byron, Leland, Climax, 
Ortolan, Doctor, Harbinger, Haric, enton, N’ Feli- 
city, Cavalier, and M land, the list finishing with 
Fenian, who was bought last year for a song by that well- 
known turfite, Dr. Kirwin of Montreal. The weights will be 
announced on the 15th instant. 

For the Westchester Cup,for all ages, $1,500 added, at $50, 
June, 1871, two miles and a quarter, there are 12 entries, 
among which we note ag are B.B., —e~ King- 
fisher, Helmbold, Conductor, Major, Preakness, and Judge 
Durrell, formerly McCloskey. Mr. Belmont and Mr. Babcock 
will here have a field to fight out their old battles again, as it 
looks almost a “ moral” for one of those two stables, unless in- 
deed Mr. Little’s fine filly Maggie B. B. stands well her prepara- 
tion, and Preakness can sustain a reputation gained in the 
absence of such good company, as is collected together in the 
Westchester Cup. 

For the Jockey Club eine, $100 entrance, half forfeit 
and $20 if dec $1,000 added, June, 1871, two miles, 
there are 22 entries, among which the —— achieved 
repute: Hamburg, Finesse, Conductor, ic, Edenton, 
Ecliptic, eer ga Niagara, Judge Durrell, Remorseless, 
and My Maryland. The weights are declared 15th inst., and 
acceptances made before 1st April. ‘ 

The Hunter Stakes for 3-year-old fillies, $200 each, $50 for- 
feit, $500 added, one mile and three-quarters, has 27 entries, 
the 74 of which are unknown to fame, but as this race 
is run in the fall ge! of 1872, there will be many oppor- 
tunities of judging their respective merits before the event 
comes off. 

The arinual Sweepstakes for 3-year-old colts, of $300 each 
and $100 forfeit, $1,000 added, two miles, closes with 88 en- 
tries, chief among which, from their high pedigree, must be 
classed Mr. Belmont’s Polenta by Maccaroni, dam sister to 
Donna del ; Mr. Cameron’s Glen Athol by Blair Athol 
dam Gaeta; Messrs. Hunter and Travers Buckden by Lo 
Clifden, dam Consequence; Mr. Withers’ | Earnest by 
King Tom, out of estine, and Blenkiron y Saunterer, 
out of Feodorowna. This race, which comes off in the fall of 
1872, will be a most interesting event, as there will be an op- 
portunity of testing the relative merits of the most fashion- 
able lish strains with those most in repute in this country, 
although Lexington, the best sire in the United States, is at a 
disadvantage, h offspring being limited to two in the declar- 
ations. 

The entries for the Saratoga Association events are as fol- 
lows: The sweepstakes for all $50 entrance, p. p., $750 
added, one and a quarter miles, July mee’ has 17 entries, 
among which we remark Hamburg, Rattan, Littleton, Orto- 
lan, Remorseless, Judge Curtiss, Finesse, Nellie James, Lord 
Byron, Niagara, My Maryland, and Cotterill. If Littleton 
should come to the post, the race will give rise to ag ~ 
ulation, as the Western men will not have forgotten the bril- 
liant victories achieved last year by their representative 


Enquirer. 

The Flash Stakes for 2-year-olds, $50 entrance, p. p., $500 
added, half a mile, July a. 1871, has 20 entries, the 
most of which belong to the dark division. 

The Saratoga Cup, for all ages, $50 entrance, p. p., $1,000 
added, July meeting, 1871, two and a quarter miles, has 12 


which figure the follo cracks: Longfel- 
ow, Helmbold, Glenelg, Kinotaber, Prodnen, and 
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Clark. Should these face the starter, it will be one of the 
most interesting events in the annals of the American Turf. 

The Sequel Stakes, for 3-year-olds, $50 p. y\., 8750 added, 
July, 1871, two miles, has 21 entries, among which are the 
following : Clark, Rattan, Nellie nsom, Marie 
Louise, By-the- The Earl, and Saucebox. The appear- 
ance of the last-named filly on a Northern course will excite 
much attention, as she has achieved a most enviable repute on 
Southern and Western tracks. 

The Summer Handicap, for all ages, $100 entrance, $20 if 
declared, $1,000 added, two and a quarter miles, has 19 en- 
tries, and as the weights appear on the 20th July and the de- 
clarations are to be made before August 1,s0 many changés 
must take place in the respective merits of those engaged that 
it ap unn to give the list: the most prominent 
public performers are Invercauld, Finesse, Conductor, Re- 
morseless, Haric, and Felicity. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. James E. Kelly has met 
with much success in the books he is now making on the 
pee events of the coming season. For the Belmont 

takes he has laid all his book against Harry Bassett and By- 
the-Sea, and the odds he offers against Mary Clark are so 
short, namely, 8 to 1, as to stave off intending backers. Harry 
Bassett is at about 100 to 30 in outside betting, and By-the- 
Sea at 10 to 1. Marie Louise has not wintered well, we hear, 
and has not developed into so promising a filly as was ex- 
pected. Harry Bassett is doing well, as also is Mary Clark, but 
little is being said about Mr. Littell’s second string, Rattan. 
Mr. Sandford’s Monarchist by Lexington, dam Mildred, is at 
12 to 1, which is a very short price; but then he has a great 
we reputation, and we may have to chronicle another 

reakness surprise. Elsic is also quietly backed, her price 
being 12 to 1, and the above-mentioned constitute the prom- 
inent favorites for the Belmont Stakes. 

Mr. Kelly continues to issue his list, which can be had on 
application to his office, 1134 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN. 

On the a ing University Boat-race, the Morning Post 

gives the ie details . 7 
Before the close of the present week both crews will have 
se inte strict training, and in the course of a few days the 
eavy eights will be discarded for racing outtiggers. In 
these light craft the Cantabs will undoubtedly show to 
cater advantage than their rivals at first; for there is more 
nish, though perhaps less strength, in their rowing. The 
Oxonians average twelve stone eight pounds per man, and a 
heavier crew will probably never have represented either 
university at Putney. They have all the making of an un- 
— powerful eight, and with such weight Mr. Benson will 
do well to keep the stroke under thirty per minute for some 
time te come, it would be folly to quicken it. The crew 
swing well and steadily, but there is an utter absence of that 
ee of the water at the very commencement of the stroke 
which is an essential characteristic of good rowing, and the 
recovery is slow and lifeless. A day or two in the outtigger 
will show whether Mr. Bunbury can inculcate the necessary 
qualities in a crew whose strength is undeniable. At Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Goldie has been shi ting the crew about during 
the last few days, and Mr. Lowe's indisposition necessitates 
the introduction of a substitute; but that gentleman re- 
turned to his old seat yesterday. We hear that there is 
but little doubt that Mr. Kelly will continue to occupy 
the bow thwart, whilst at No. 7, about which place there has 
been some difficulty, Mr. Phelps seems to do the best, the 
stroke side at No. 2 being more suited to Mr. Close’s capabil- 
ities The President shares the duties of coach with Mr. 
Ridley, an old light blue; the appearance of the latter is well- 
timed and most welcome. The race is fixed for April 1, as 
expected, the inter-university athletic sports being held the 


previous day. 
a een 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
To those apparent i bilities—the discovery of the 
gr syd stone and the quadrature of the pn Re 
added the produetion of Shakespeare’s comedies in a man- 
mer and on a seale that shall attain that degree of excellence 
with which each ardent imagination has endowed them since 
first they Were given to the world. And yet, With the intu- 
itive oeftainty that another failure is to be added to those 
‘that have preceded, with what geal, fervor, and delight we 
stil] throng to a ‘theatre whea one of these comedies is an- 
nounced, under the vain hope that the charm at last is found 
to conjure up a true embodiment of the poet’s grand creations. 
The production of “ Much Ado About Nothing” at Booth’s 
Theatre forms the latest episode of this sublime hallucination, 
and the result, as usual, was a sorrowful disappointment, 
tempeted by the thought that if excellence had not been at- 
tained it was owing to a lack of appreciative talent ra- 
ther than to a want of care and expenditure. The piece was 
mounted without its chief requisites, namely, artists who had 
the talent to rightly estimate the gems of wit, pathos, raillery 
‘and repartee with which the lines of this beautiful comedy 
are so richly interspersed. Mr. Booth’s Benedick is a miscon- 
ception from the commencement to the end. The noble of 
Messina was modelled after the Elizabethan courtier, who 
was gay without descending to buffoonery, witty without be- 
ing rade, and always courtly in his demeanor even when 
challenged toa deathly encounter. There was a gteater li- 
cense to the tongue in those days of yore, but the ladies’ buf- 
fets were administered by a dainty, sweet-scented soft hand, 
and the riposte on a courtier’s part was not the blow of a 
sledge hammer. Would Essex, Leicester, Raleigh, or Syd- 
ney, in their flow of wit, in their courtly recreations, in their 
measures and changes, have deigned to scorn and woo and 
win in the style of this Benedick of to-day? In that delicious 
egotism of two that we style love, itis but natural that we 
make fools of ourselves, but surely there should be some 
method in this madness that would guard us from supreme 
ridicule. Take the scene in the garden, where Benedick 
overhears the Prince’s converse that Beatrice loves him, is it 
meet to show the conflicting emotions with which he is as- 
sailed, by the most absurd grimaces and contortions? Panto- 
mime such as this must be a failure, and reminds us of the 
lady whose eyes were so expressive, in her lover's sight, that 
he swore she could order a beef steak and onions for 
dinner by the mere darting of a few And 
then again such visible emotions would have spoilt a 
courtier’s complexion, as we fear that the art of “ being render- 
ed beautiful for ever,” was not confined to the gentle sex in 
those days. In the scene in the chapel, after Hero's di e, 
Mr. Booth shows a false appreciation of Benedick’s 
character. True, he woos Beatrice, because he is softened by 
her tears, and evident woe, but was such amoment opportune 
for tumbling down on his knees at each turn she makes, in 
order to show his unfailing devotion. The challenge scene 


lances. 


| Wa finély réndered, but too much éatnéstness niarted the 


effect. Life was then but a jest, and freely bandied tound as 
such. Bussy d’Amboise, a noble at the court of “ our sweet ene- 
my” France, at a loss for a provocation to a duel, became the 
happy possessor of a doublet which was blue by day and green 
by night. He fought seven duels all arising from discussions 
as to the tints of that doublet, and on another occasion when 
he was accused of writing to his lady love with his life’s 
blood, expressed his regret that an unlucky lounge he had re- 
ceived, had emptied the inkbottle. Would he glance d Ts 
at an opponent? Why even an athlete of our own days 
would be ashamed t6 enttr thé diena with such a scowl as 
this Benedict gives Claudio oni tht dccasion of the aime. 
To sumi up in a few words, Mt. Booth failed to imbué himself 
with the spirit of those times, and in an absence of such con- 
scientious study, the result was a comparative failure. But ff 
this excellent artist fell short in his delineation of Benedict’s 
charactér; what can be said of the portraiture of sweet, blithe, 
Winsoiit, witty Beatrice at the hands of Miss Pateman? We 
sincerely trust that her idea of the charactet is érfonéous, or 
we fear that another fond delusion is gone. With the slistt 
space at our dis’ 1 we can offer no full criticism on the 
merits of her performance of this difficult impersonation, but 
with such a Beatrice, poor Benedict as a married man, might, 
to use his own expression, live as quiet in hell, where all dis- 
quiet, horror and perturbation follow him. In a future article, 
we may revert to the subject and ofter some rentiarks as to the 
remaining characters and deserved praise for the ttiagtii: 
ficent style with which the piece is placed upon the 
stage. In the meantime we must announce that the 
comedy is moduntéd in six acts; which forms a charm- 
ing innovation of Shakespeare’s old fogeyish ideas. There 
was another act that might also be deemed superfluous, and 
_ was, under the circumstances, the revival of the piece at 
- “ Les Georgiennes,” a nd spectacular piece, somewhat 
misnamed an Opera Bouffe, was produced mst Monday at the 
Grand Opera House, with that lavish expenditure and careful 
supervision for which all the prodtittione at this Theatre are 


so well noted. Tht opera is announced as being from n- 
bach’s pen, but we never heard of it under this guise or title. 
In one respect “ Les Brigands” are played with it, for the 


Se age bright gem of the piece, the drinking song, is taken 
ily, without credit, from the opera of Galathée, and it 
seems to us that other parts of the score are familiar to us, 
under some different name. The piece is a magnificent spec- 
tacle, gorgeously mounted, interspersed with rong proces- 
sions, military evolutions, and those dreary platitudes of the 
comic actors, in which there are but few points, mixed up 
with Attic salt, the latter pee | lowered by the — 
from its ethereal abode, sd strongly is it impregnated wit 

soot. We had almost written another word. Mademoiselle 
Aimee is iro: and ry ° with infinite verve 
and spirit. She is ably seconded by Madémiviselle Persini. 
Of the other artists we must speak in terms of hig!i praise, 
the fine base notes of the Elephant, the shrill piccolo of Lit- 
tle Mac, and the neighing of the Arabian steed, forming a fine 
contrast, and addin, immensely to the vocal resources of the 
Company. “Les Georgiennes” afford a delightful evening’s 
entertainment. FREE LANECB. 


tl aiedal 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The sagacious A. Ward once said he thought it rather im- 
proved a comic paper to print a jdke now and then. 

A lady in Fond du Lac slipped on the ice and broke her 
leg, and thé first remiark she niade after the accident Was: “ I 
wonder if Harry will marry me now ?” 

The following is almost good enough for a burlesque. 
When will Bismarck becomea great landscape painter ? When 
he’s Claude Lorraine. 

In Galveston, Texas, an indignant father, whose daughter 
had married against his will, sent her for a wedding present a 
patent burial case. 

The scheme for the reconstruction of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany has been again revived; and it is alleged that the absence 
of M. de Lesseps in Paris is the sole obstacle to the prompt 
consideration of the plans proposec. 


Visitors at London from the country: “I beg your poten, 


sir, but could P a inform me of any theatre where Sha! ~~ 
is performed?” Opera gent: “I'm afraid = may think the 
distance inconvenient, but New York is the nearest place I 











can remember at present.” 

Ata children’s soirée, held in a ¥illag¢ in the county of 
Kincardiné, the other night, a clergymen, addressitig nearly 
300 F ges people, checked the exuberance of their youthful 
spirits by forbidding them to applaud, telling them “ there 
would be nothing of that kind and no laughter in heaven,” 
and that these manifestations of feeling were “ inconsistent 
with religion.” 

A Cincinnati paper tells of a charitable man in that city 
who keeps a pair of dogs chained at his front door, so that 
poor people who stop to “ get a bite” can be accommodated 
without taking the trouble to go into the house. 


The Utica Observer said recently that the Clearfield fair con- 
sisted of a calf, a goose, anda,pumpkin. The Observer adds 
that it rained so hard the first night that the goose swam off, 
and the calf broke loose and ate the pumpkin, and a thief 
prowling around stole the calf, and that ended the fair. 

The ist of May has been fixed by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the opening of the London International Exhibi- 
tion of 1871. In order to render the ceremony a. at- 
tractive, letters have been addressed to M. Gounod, Herr 
Wagner, Signor Verdi, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, requesting 
them to prepare an original musical composition suitable for 
the occasion. 


Father Hyacinthe contemplates another visit to the United 
States next autumn, he being convinced that he did not see 
half enough of the country when he was there before. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
the great hall of the Cniversity of London, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, who presided, read extracts from a letter which had 
been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. Churchill, the 
English political agent at Zanzibar, stating that he had .suc- 
ceeded in sending off to Dr. Livingstone a reinforcement of 
seven men, and a quantity of beads, clothes, and provisions 
for his use. These he hoped would reach Ujiji in the month 
of February. The latest accounts from the interior stated 
that Dr. Livingtone, after visiting a place called Manine, had 
not returned to Ujiji. Sir Henry Rawlinson said he was of 
opinion that if Dn Livtegedee was enabled to reach Zanzibar 
in February he would be in England before the end of the 
present session, and he hoped they would all have the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming him before the end of June, 





| the debt of the country, scarcely a shilling of Which has beert 




































































































A Bombay paper states that Miss Donnelly, a young lady 
of hitherto irteproachable character, and considerable perso- 
nial attfactions; born of European parents, the daughter of Mr. 
Conductot Donnelly; of Lucknow, has, as of her own free 
will and pleasure, embraced Islamism, under the auspices ofa 
Mahometan Rajah of Ourdh. 


It is intended during the present year to introduce the 
Prussian sysem of sham capaigns into the British army in or- 
der to instruct both officers and men in the work which the 
might expect in actual warfare. The mimic campaigns wi 
probably extend over several days. 


The distribution of Snider rifles to the vatious co 
throughout Englarid is now being proceeded with so rapidly 
that there is no doubt but that the whole force will be sup- 
plied with the new weapon by thé end of the present moni 


Mr. E. H. Palmer, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in a 
report on the Deseft of the Tih, &c., recently published by 
the Palestine Exploratiofi Fund, mentioned some inscriptions 
Which had been recently found st Hameth, in Syria, by Mr. 
A. chien, brother of the Americatt Consul-General at Bey- 
rout, and titgéd upon the committee the advisability of inves- 
tigating the subject. The inscriptions are in a character as 
yet entirely unknown, atid will, Mr. Palmer believes, turn out 
to be of archwological importance. The Palestine Explora- 
tion Committee have therefore requested Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake to procure accurate — and squeeze-impressions of 
thé stonss, The neighborhood of Hamath is full of historical 
interest, and the decipherment of these inscriptions may not 
improbably lead to ctitious and instructive results in thie 
direction. , 

A religious contem did a bit of poetry the other day 
which edtiss a siaaaion as it was thouglit a little too jolly. 
The words dfirited were “Carouse thee, and live.” It turns 
out a printer's erfof (as usual), and ought to have read this: 
“© arouse thee, and live.” 


M. Littre, the distinguished Professor of History in the 
Polyteehnic Schoo! of Paris, seizes upoti the expressions of a 
contenifotaty rt himself to address to the English 
people a few worde of watniig. He had beer described as 
“one of those men who ¢#fi élaimi as their country every civi- 
lized nation,” and he replies that he once thought so himself, 
but now he is changed. And he Beeause “ European 
civilization has just been stripped of its best attributes—jns- 
tice, moderation, humanity, fraternity.” “ Before my present 
experience,” he continues, “1 could never have believed that 
a civilized nation could be animated by a spirit of injustice, of 
opptession, of conquest, of hatred, of devastion, of carnage, as 
the Gétman nation now is, after 55 years of uninterrupted 
peace aiid good fellowshtp.” He was at the Institute on the 
day thé deelatation of war was made, and the exclamation 
around him wa, “ What madness!” “It is worse than mad- 
ness,” was his rejoinder, “it isa crime.” But since then the 
Frénch, Republic has “twicé asked for peace,” and under 
thes¢ citeuthstances the continuation of the war by Germany, 
M. Littre argtiés, “ if no less a crime.” He then expresses his 
sadness that the Neu(tal Powers“ shoukd witness the butch- 
ery of one of their neighbors #s they would a play,” and hints 
that if a policy of isolation is to be persevered in, Austria, Ita- 
ly; Rtissia; _ finally England, wil! fall one after another 
undet thé blows inflicted upon them by German ambition and — 
lust of conqtiést, We can sympathize with M. Littre in his 
sorrow for his afflicted country, but France is a long wa 
from being “reduced inany way to the fate of the brave an 
unhappy Poland,” and as for the futute outlets of German 
ambition, wisdom counsels the prudence of waiting to ascer- 
tain what shape they may take. Unless we are much mis- 
takei, tHe German people have had more than enough of fight- 
ing, and fot he | fears to come their own internal affairs bid 
fair to absorb afl thélr ¢hergies, 


The holders of Turkish Bondé #t#¢ 96 aecustomed to hear 
gloomy prophecies respecting theit investments that they 
probably will not be much affected by the observations of 
the nt Herald; which would seem to shoW that the Porte 
is fast drifting info the gravest financial crisis It has expe- 
rienced since the Crtiiedn war. The whole of the Janna 
coupons will be paid, fitit St, will be under pressure of she 
difficulty as no previous liquidatton has ever entailed on the 
Treasury. During the last six or éight years, including the 
conversion of the consolides, £84,000; has been added to 


spent on reproductive public works. Taxatio? has beer 
stretched to its outside limits—the capital alone béing now 
left fot a further turn of the fiscal screw—yet the annhel ex- 
cess of expendituré ovét revenue has gone on increasing till 
the deficit of the present yeat will, it is said, fall little short . 
of 000. A portion of this latge sum must no doubt be 

debitéd to the extra military preparatioti¢ necessitated by the 
recent move of Russia, and to the Yemen expedition ; but the 
balance is still much in excess of the deficit of any recent 
years, and can only be explained by fhe wasteful expenditure 
which now seems to have become a fixed law of Turkish ad- 
ministration. Since 1854 a total of nearly £100,000,000 of 
public debt has been incurred : of this it is true about £32,000,- 
000 has been paid off, but the balance still entails an annual 
charge of nearly £7,000,000, or little short of one half of the 
whole net revenue of the country. There remain, however, 
vast material resources not only a but which are as 
yet fiscally untouched, and which if utilized would go far to 
relieve the Turkish Treasury once for all from its embarr'ass- 


ments, and spare it the necessity of resorting to further loans. 
The resources in question are the almost limitless mineral 
wealth of the country, and the vast forests which abound 
within easy reach of the sea in both halves of the empire. 
At the very doors of the ;capital the coal-mines of Heraclea 
might be either leased or sold for a lump sum which would 
tell sensibly on the year’s budget, while the deposits of silver, 
copper, and other metals which also abound in both the Eu- 


ropean and Asiatic provinces, might be similarly turned into 
po There are also the splendid tracts of forest fringing the 
coast on the banks of a score of rivers which offer easy means 
of transport to the sea, in plenty enough to feed a host of new 
native industries and cmpeny half the Western timber markets 








besides. 
——___—— 

Sta Moss FarixeE is creating @ great sensation in the food market, 
and its uses, as set forth by the reports of scientific experts, are many 
and various. In the first place, when employed in the preparation of 
puddings, custards, blanc mange, creams, gruels, and scores of other 
delicacies for the family table or the sick room, it adds largely to the 
quantity of nutriment derivable from the other materials; and in the se- 
cond place renders the dish, whatever it might be, far more digestible and 
agreeable to the taste than it would have been without this cheap and 


pure ingredient. Such is the testimony of a large number of the most 
prominent hotel-keepers in New York and other cities. It i being used 





largely in all the hospitals, and will prove a lasting blessing to the poor. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Sraeet, Farivar P. M., March 10, 1871. 


The great feature of the week has been the new Govern- 
ment Loan, which cannot as yet be classed as a success, al- 
though there cannot be any doubt as to the ultimate result, 
especially as regards the new five per cents. As yet we have 
no advices from abroad, owing, it is said, to the loan having 
been brought out only to-day, but wher we consider that 
these bonds are exempt from ali taxation and all the other 
advantaces that accrue from the conversion, we believe that 
the old long bonds will soon be cleared from the market for 
a rise, and that this will pave the bed to a successful issue. 

Governments are quiet and the following are the closing 
quotations ; 

March 3. 


March 10. 


U. S. 6's, 1881, ex-cpn 


U. S. 5-20's, 1862, 


S. 10-40's, 
SB. Carremey GG...... 2. ccccvccccvescccsces 

The market is amply supplied with money on call at rates 
varying between four and five per cent. Discounts remain 
unchanged. Gold is steady at 11144@1113¢ with the carrying 
rate at from three to four per cent. Foreign exchange is a 
little off, bankers sixty days sterling being quoted at 1095 
and three days sight at 110%4@ 1044, but the market is 
strengthened by the scarcity of Commercial Bills. 

The speculation on the Stock Exchange continues on an 
extensive scale, the dealings becoming daily larger in the 
aggregate as the movements of the cliques who hold the mar- 
ket under control become more and more developed. At the 
close of our report, the market show considerable strength, 
especially in those stocks that are highly esteemed as invest- 
ments. The chief movements have been in Chicago and 
North Western Railroad common and preferred stock; 
Pacific Mail, Reading, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
Chicago and Rock Island, and Milwaukee and Saint Paul. 
Pacitic R. R. Stocks have also been ~~ dealt in, short 
movement having been organized on the statement that 
the »vesent Congress might rescind some of the privileges ac- 
cor ed by the preceding one, but the stock appears to be re- 
covering from the decline, which these unfounded rumors 
brew cht about. 

In Railroad Securities and the miscellaneous list, the fol- 
lowing are the last rates compared with those of the preced- 


Sasacss 














ing week : 
March 10. 

iii ine cnc nacndhtseedual 11x@ — 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western. —~ @-— 
thinilsy « ¥:6 0tn 006dbine Gn50 ss en enne’s 21%@ — 
Erie preferred................. ‘eaea 5 6 @— 
Hannibal and St. Joseph.................... —_ os 
Hannibal and St. Joseph preferred.......... -_ Oa 
Fort Wayne......... ca tisauadaewdes — 
a cndslannessaceccccovacceoses 1227 @ — 
ecm... gra tnaskteanks 138 b 185 

e oo) Seer eee ee esc eG 9B 
No « wiacaid eorddessbesetaeds 117% @118 4 
Se Ls 5 2c oncpeetsndesceuecenen 7 % @ Ws 
a 5.6. SH, Sap... ne BXY@ 93% 
New Jersey Central..... ‘ 108566 7 a 
North ie. ahd pense oakbetoawtecadé one @ 
North Sa a ggg dadeneesie %¥@ 93% 
Ohio and Mississippi......................... 44@ — 
Pacific Mail............ a3 BN@ 4336 
EEN, cocccosiedes ocbbencvacbeees 1164 @116% 
PRE ESE 14K@ — 
Rock Island. 112% @1124 
I sevcecensvaneauscanpeerevaere 102 @i0n2y 
St. Pau cthepaxbiseness satwehbundbucs Geen SS @ 55 
, ne ndnnctencnanansonsachin TMk@ TH 
Union Pacific nas 275.Q WK 
Wabash and W 55 @ BBs 
Western Union... 55%4@ — 

‘ Adams Express ITE —- 6- 
American Merchants’ Union................. 4¥@ — 
United States Express.....................+- SOL@ 6 
Te IN 5 5.6 nkectendconxtentaekes donee 4 @ 4% 











The president of the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
telegraphs to this city that the loss to the — by the re- 
cent tornado at East St. Louis will not exceed $25,000. 

The Semi-annual Interest, due April 1, 1871, on Arkansas 
State Seven per cent. bonds, will be paid on and after that 
wa at the Union Trust Company, No. 73 Broadway, New 

York. 


The report of the President of the Union Pacific Company 
is very satisfactory gand dispels many of theZinjurious rumors 
which were tly ,circulated| to damageythe®credit and 





, | sidy 


securities of the Company. The selection of such a practical 
man as Mr. Thomas A. Scott, of the Pennsylvania Central, 
as President, and of Messrs. L. P. Morton, John Duff, the 
Brothers Ames, Andrew Carnagie, and of others as Directors, 
will materially strengthen the mak ing and will enable it to 
fully carry out those reforms whith must ensure its success. 

ecall attention to the card of Mr. A.C. Kauffman, of 
Charleston, 8. C. This gentleman is well known in financial 
circles; he does a general Banking business, and makes a 
specialty of collections in his section of the country. 


anyhow, and therefore nothing more can be gained by subsi- 
dizing it. Besides there are but 300,000 people in New Zealand ; 
whereas there are over two millions in Australia. This is the 
showing made by the company, and, if true, plainly indicates 
that we are likely to be gainers in more ways than one by the 
refusal of Congress to give a double subsidy to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 


The N. Y. Shipping List thus writes on commercial pros- 
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PeTrade with the interior is improving and some departments 
are now quite active. Buyers who had been holding off in 
the expectation of important concessions, have spperently be- 
come satisfied that there is nothing to be gained by further 
delay, and they are now purchasing a little ahead of their 
immediate wants. The weather is fine and mild, and river 
navigation is being resumed, which it is reasonable to suppose 
will stimulate industry and trade. Thus, the latter part of 
the season is likely to make at least partial amends for the 
short comings of the first part. Prices of nearly all commod- 
ities are very low, when the cost of production and importa- 
tion are taken into consideration—too low, indeed, to P ae 
adequate profits to manufacturers and dealers. The condition 
of “the country at the present time is such that its productive 
industry can iil afford to endure the burdens of taxes not ac- 
tually needed to defray the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment ; but there is no prospect of a speedy relief from these 
burdens, and while they continue, no further shrinkage in 
prices, save in a few exceptional cases, can reasonably be ex- 
pected, without leading to the alternative of a serious curtail- 
ment of production. In times when the profits of trade and 
production are liberal, taxation can be easily borne, without 
seriously affecting material development and [apr ain sg 
But, as the case now stands, with nearly all branches of home 
industry unnaturally depressed, and the consuming masses, 
with restricted means, clamoring for low prices, every public 
burden not absolutely indispensable, which prevents a com- 
pliance with this popular and reasonable demand, should be 
removed. The market is well supplied with all the leadin 
staples of consumption, and the production of most kinds o 
G - "1 ther bright 1 The Washineto home manufacturers, after some months of — contrac- 
Jompany is yet another nt example. ne ington | tion on account of drouth, again attains to fair proportions. 
has a cash capital of $400,000, with total assets of more than|The imports too, continue Pay and the withdrawals from 
double that sum, and issues policies with or without partici-|bond have been commensurate with the entries, as may be 
pation, as their patrons elect. Ata meeting of its directors, | judged by the fact that the amount of duties paid at the Cus- 
on the 8th inst., a dividend of seven per cent. was declared, |tom House during the last two months reaches $24,268,168, 
payable in cash, on demand, to the stockholders; also an in-|an increase of $2,772,413 over the corresponding period of 
terest dividend of six per cent. on outstanding scrip, payable | last year. The export trade in Cotton is quite active, but the 
on the first of April next, in cash ; and yet further, a scrip di-| movement in other agricultural staples continues moderate, 
vidend of fifty per cent. on the earned premiums of policies | by reason of a discrepancy in prices between our own and the 
entitled to he te in the profits of the a ending | leading foreign markets. A restoration of the equilibrium of 
January 31, 1871. The scrip will be ready for delivery on the | prices and greater animation, however, cannot in the nature 
first of April next, at which time fifty per cent. of the scrip | of things be much longer delayed. Financially, there are no 


of 1864, will be redeemed, and from which date interest will | developments calculated to interrupt the even current of 
cease thereon. When it is taken into consideration that the | affairs. 


last year was rather a trying one for underwriters, the success 
achieved here can be considered remarkable, and eminent! 
due to the approved system by which it was cnaneben. 
The headquarters of the Washington Insurance Company is 
at No. 172 Broadway, corner Maiden Lane. This company 
has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for the fidelity and 
promptness which pervade its transactions throughout. The 
prevailing participating rates of premiums are as low as com- 
mensurate with perfect safety, and losses are adjusted 
promptly and equitably. In short, it is the very company to 
transact your business satisfactorily and economically, as such 
has been our experience after twenty years’ connection 
with it. 

The Hvening Post thus writes on the prospects of “ Fund- 
a >y Public Debt :” 

he Secretary of the Treasury invites subscriptions to new 

bonds, to take the place of the six per cent. five-twenty bonds 
now redeemable at the pleasure of the United States. The 
new bonds are of three classes : 


The following notice has been issued by Mr. Thomas Hill- 
house, U. 8. Treasurer at New York: 

In conformity with instructions from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, notice is hereby given to the holders of 3 Per Cent. 
Temporary Loan Certificates, issued under the Acts of March 
2, 1867, and July 25, 1868, that all such certificates bearing 
date October 15, 1867, to December 16, 1867, inclusive, of the 
denomination of $5,000, between the numbers eight hundred 
and sixty-one (861) and one thousand and ninety-nine (1,099) 
inclusive, and of the denomination of $10,000, between the 
number seven hundred and fifty-nine (759) and one thousand 
and seventy (1,070) inclusive, will be paid on presentation at 
this office, and that from and after the 30th of April, 1871, 
such certificates will cease to bear interest, and will be no 
longer available as a portion of the lawful money reserve of 
any National Banking Association. 


The Washington Insurance pegs ae has achieved a great 
success in its career, and we are pleased to reproduce from 
the Commercial Advertiser the following handsome, but well- 
merited notice : 

We have several times taken occasion to commend the car- 
dinal advantages of the approved plan of — participation 
which has, from time to time, been adopted by some of our 
leading and most reliable underwriting incorporations; and 
the experience of each year gives increased evidence of the 
superiority of the system, it combining absolute safety with 
the greatest economy, and giving the utmost satisfaction 
Cesnenees, The statement just announced by that always 
reli and sterling organization, the Washington Insurance 


From the New Orleans Picayune of 26th ult.we quote the 
following interesting facts and figures: “The great staple of 
the South has reached that point in its history where there 
must be a revolution. The crop of last year’ has astonished 
the world, 2,790,000 bales have reached the seaboard mar- 
kets since September 1, and we may safely estimate the re- 
ceipts overland at the mills at 110,000 bales. This would 
make the total quantity shipped from the interiur 2,900,000 
bales, an amount equal to 556,000 bales more than the total 
crop of 1868-9, and within 214,000 of the crop of 1869-70. 
Should the receipts for the remainder of the commercial year 
be only equal to those of the same period last season, and esti- 
mating the receipts overland at the mills and the Southern 
consumption to be the same as last season, the crop now com- 
ing in will reach 3,825,000 bales. The addition of 700,000 to 
800,000 bales to the world’s supply gives a surplus that never 
has been witnessed since the staple came into use. With the 

pect of such a liberal supply before them, Manchester 
spinners naturally desire to depress prices to a limit that will 


afford guarantees for the future. As soon as the extent of the 

000,000......... —— Ba - eg American crop became known in Liverpool, the distant future 
'000.000............ after 15 years. 414 per cent. | began to be discounted, and wide margins demanded by spin- 
00,000,000... ss. after 30 years. 4 percent. | Bers. It should not be a matter of surprise that prices have 


declined below what are generally acknowledged to be unre- 
munerative to the producer. The surplus of any-product over 
the requirements of consumers is dangerous to handle, and 
more particularly so when that — is Cotton, and the 
question of future supplies is so full of uncertainty. What 
the South has done during the past few years makes the 
speculator apprehensive that her wonderful powers of produc- 
tion may be still further developed, and the competition for 
the supremacy in Cotton production become so sharp as to in- 
crease rather than diminish that surplus. What the consu- 
mer does not need the speculator will, therefore, only take at 
a heavy discount, and the burden of the surplus is thrown 
back upon the planter.” 


CaNADA IMPROVEMENTS.—The Canada Commission charg- 
ed with the duty of inquiring into the inland navigation of 
the Dominion, will urge the construction of a 


The interest is payable quarterly on each class, and both 
ncipal and interest will be paid in coin. The five per cent. 
mds of the United States are now a little below par in 
gold; and since none of the new bonds can be sold at a lower 
rate than par in gold, there is no immediate p t of dis- 
ane of any except the first class of bonds. these, two 
undred mil are offered at once in exchange for five- 
twenties, one-half of the amount being reserved for three 
weeks to supply foreign subscribers. At the beginning of the 
year the ten-forties were sold for about ninety-five per cent. 
and interest in coin, so that a further advance much less than 
that which has already taken place within two months, would 
enable Mr. Boutwell with great certainty to dispose of the 
entire amounts of new five per cents. authorized by Congress, 
and to redeem that amount of the old five-twenties. Suppose 
this to be done, what will the remaining holders of five-twen- 


at Sault 
ties do? No more five per cents being offered they will be | Ste Marie through Canadian amg They will also recom- 
compelled to choose between retaining their old investment, | mend the construction of the Bay Verte Canal, which is ex- 


subject to disturbance at any time by redemption as the gov- 
ernment obtains coin to pay them off, and accepting in ex- 
change for them the other classes of new bonds at four anda 
half and four per cent. The prospect of this, it is evidently 


pected to give a great impetus to the trade between the mari- 
time provinces particularly Prince Edward Island—and the 


United States. Necessary improvements in the St. Lawrence 
and Welland canals will also 


believed by T riti Il induce | ave 

-_ e Treasury authorities, will induce large num-| Tye Merrrs or Inon Sures—A nt English shi 
bers of them beforehand to anticipate the danger, and, in|, ; ~ P- 
order to secure precedence in funding, to subscribe for equal builder, and the founder of a large iron shipbuilding company 


on the river Tyne, at a recent meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, in England, read a very interesting upon the 
relative merits of iron and wood in the construction of vessels. 
Among other things, he satisfactorily demonstrated, that in 
the case of vessels of one thousand tons burden, a ship built 
of iron will weigh thirty-five per cent. less than a wooden 
vessel of the same measurement, the displacement being the 
same. The former will not only carry more weight, but as its 
walls are only half the thickness of the wooden ones, will be 
enabled to accommodate a greater bulk of cargo. In the iron 
ship it is possible to reach a far greater degree of strength and 
to build with longer and finer lines, so that the higher sailin 
qualities, greater speed and larger carrying power are attain 
as the great commercial results. The gentleman contended 
that a ship constructed of iron is not liable to strain in a 
heavy sea, while wooden ones in this way alone frequently 
cause the destruction of valuable cargoes. By the use of iron 
masts, steel yards and wire rigging, he demonstrated that a 
great saving of weight may be effected, and larger facilities 
offered for the application of improved reefing sails and other 
trade of two million English--peaking people and saving | labor saving appliances. In fact, he insisted that such a ves- 

$300,000 to the Treasury by the transaction. It is stated that | sel could carry freight at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper 

the line from San Francisco to New Zealnd, yhich Congress | tian a wooden one of the same measurement. His views up- 

only refused to subsidize by three votes, has already been fi- | on the subject appear to have been received with much favor 
nally decided upon, a contract having been entered into with | by the members of the Association, and may contain some 
the New Zealand Government. t line is bound to run! hints of profit to shipbuilders on this side of the water. 


amounts of the new bonds at five and at four and a half per 
cent. 


The refusal of Congress to double the subsidy of the Pacific 
Mail Company for its China line seems likely to work an un- 
e ted It now appears that instead of commerce 
being increased by the —- the $500,000 asked for, the 
true extension of trade will best served by its refusal. 
News comes to us from Washington that the Pacific Mail 
Company yesterday informed the Postal Department that 
owing to the defeat of their application for an additional sub- 

ey will have to economize greatly if they are to con- 
tinue the China line, and they propose to do this by seeking 
the trade of various other ports. They will therefore touch 
at Honolulu, on the trip between San Francisco and Yokoha- 
ma. From Honolulu they pro to run a second line by 
way of the Fejee Islands to Sydney and Melbourne, the capi- 
ital of Australia. Instead of the $500,000 asked for the Chi- 
na line, they propose that Congress shall give only $200,000 
for tha additional service to Australia, thus securing the 


























Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


oF 
The New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


JAN. 1, 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash As- 
870 


sets, Jan. 1, li $13,025,561 23 


Amount received for pre- 
miumsand annuities. ..... 
Amount of interest receive: 


758,226 90 


and accrued, inclu pre- 
mium on gold, etc..... .. 816,489 49 —6,569,716 39 
$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death, $1,283,863 12 
Less received 
from reinsur- 
Q@NCE.... 2.5.0 5,000 00$1,278,863 12 
Purchased policies.......... tt 65 


annuities and reinsur- 
—— ip oceie wktaieedin Waa ess 28,401 25 
Dividends to policy-holders. 1,058,929 41 
Commissions, brokerages, : 
x. aed Co = 665,114 68 
dver a 8! is 
fees .. _— asia ~ paaedce 98,478, 59 
Taxes, —_— en gn 
ses, salaries, printing, re- 
pee Roe onng ree = .. 267,788 96— 3,919,178 68 
$15,676,097 96 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in bank and in n 
Trust Company....... ... -$1,217,981 13 
Invested in United States 
stocks (market value, $2,- 
446,227 .50,) cost........... 2,261,037 49 
Invested in New-York City 
bank stock (market value, 
$46,377,) cost 
Invested in New-York State 
and other stocks (market 
value, $1,769,745,) cost... 
Real estate in the City of 
New-York . 
Bonds and m 8 (secur- 
ed by real estate valued at 
$15,000 000; buildings there- 
on insured for over $6, 
000, and the policies assi; 
ed to the Company as addi- 
tional collateral security. . 
Loans on existing policies... 
Quarterly - semi-annual 
7 moeul rn 


C 
toJan. 1. 1871........---. 
Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in hands of agents and 
in course of transmission. 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 


41,549 00 


1,757,343 27 
earls lads 9 5 1,734,008 65 


6,415,830 00 
926,410 96 





4 


691,859 12 

564,478 11 

65,600 23—$15,676,097 90 
securities 
as lence ofeSnat 202,419 74 


$15,878,517 70 


Excess of market value of 
OVOP CORE, 2.0.0. se vcsecerces 
Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1871 
Appropriated as follows: 
Amount of adjus' losses 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
SE ips cabewnnccecser eck? 
Amount of Reported losses 
awaiting proof, &. ..... 
Deposit for minors 
Amount reseryed for reinsu- 
rance on exfStin, licies, 
insuring $110,459,897 92 
ticipating insurance at 
Pye cent., sle, net 
Perticipaiing at 3. Dee 
cipating at 
a. ‘arlisle. .. ..$14,107,224 19 
Return premiwm 1870, an 
prior thereto, payable du- 


$167,400 00 


150,558 00 
74 


ring the year ..........--- 300,856 03 14,726,109 66 
Divisible surplus,......... ‘ $1,152,408 04 
— = R ne soo <t 

y issued, in- 
p=? 76 + dpsitewnsey $27,141,994 84 


Individed Surplus of $1,152,408 04 the 
en By doled a fisidend. available 
on settlement of next annual premium, to each par- 
ticipating policy proportioned to its ‘contribution 
+0 Sens not used in settlement of premium will be 
added to the policy. 

TRUSTEES: 
Morris FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life 
Company. 

. ‘David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) 
No. th Street. 
tr C. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of 
Willi d Pine Streets. 

ong S. Mrer, (late Dater, Miller & Co., 
Grocers.) . 

Henry K. Bogert, (Bogert & Kneeland.) No. 49 
William Street. 

‘Soum Marrs, (Merchant,) No. 20 South Street. 


OF 


THE! MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
144 and 146 Broadway. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vive-President 
Zz 


Statement of Affairs for the 


year ending Dec. 31, 1870. 








pi pancetta $35,211,583 71 
Receipts. 
Premiums ..... $12,169,717 34 
Interest........... .... 2 ATIT72 68 
— 14,647,490 02 
$49,859,073 73 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and 
Maturity of Policies. $2,010,224 62 
Dividends or Return 
“PSP 2,857,743 51 
Policies purchased. 1,256,111 86 
Expenses (9.23 per cent) ] 1,852,576 18 
(a 7,476,656 17 
Net Assets, December 7 
‘ A Sis $42,382,417 56 
Increase of Net Assets 
for the year.......... 7,170,833 85 


Invested as Follows: 


Cash in Banks and we 
Trust Companies, at 
Interest.............. $2,608,910 74 
son Bond and 
re 


oO AM .... 83,999,421 62 
Gov'ment Stocks, cost. 4,773,108 75 
Real Estate, cost 945,383 07 
Balances dne from 

nts, in the course 
of transmission. ..... 55,593 38 


—_——- $42,382,417 56 
ADD: 
Interest accrued or due. 365,864 15 
Deferred Premiums and 
Premiums not yet re- 
orted on Policies in 
See secaate 1,432,250 07 
Market Valine of Stocks 
in excess of cost.... 


428,424 00 
Grose Assets, Decem- 
ber 31, 1870.......... $44,609,155 78 


Policy and Risk Account. 


Nomber. Amount. 
Policies issnéd and restored 
during the year,.......... 12,463 $38,458,217.00 
Policies in force, December 
8 4 71,319 242.018, 753.71 


The Assets jare Appropriated as 
follows: 





Wo. H. Appeton, (Appleton & Co., Publishers.) 
No. 92 Grand Street. 
Rosset B. Collins, (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) 
No. 106 Leonard Street. 
Wiii1aM Barton, (Banker,) No. 33 Wall Street. 
Wm. A. Boor, ( & Ragan) ,- pw beg St. 
FE . Oseoon. er.) No. road St. 
Gomes 6. 7 wers, Beeckman & Co., (Dry 
Worth Street. 
(Anthony & Hall, Dry 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance 
. T1 Wall Street. 
Te com ( &Co.. Provisions,) No. 
West 12th Street. < 
“hon Hoyt, Hoyt. Spragues & Co., Dry Goods.) 
No. 107 Franklin Stree 


H. B. Crarurm, (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods,) 
‘h and Worth Streets. 
ee vr. i. a . F. Seymour & Co., Crockery.) 


4 Besser, M.D., No. 8 St. Mark's 


Waeus H. Beers, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, PRESIDENT.. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-PrEs. AFD ACTUARY. 
Tueopore M. Banta, Cashier. 


Corneivs R. Bocrrt, M.D.,{ Medical 
Grorez WitKeEs, M.D., | aeenieame 
Cares Wrieat, M.D., 

Assistant Medical Examiner. 





THY ENGLISH AGENCY. 
H. S. HOMANS, 76 & 77 OHEAPSIDE, 
London. 


mon January 1, 1871. ................ $44,609,155 78 
eserves for all Policies in force and 
| 41,556,033 74 


Claims by Death not yet due ae 
| Surplus for Dividend, Jan. 1, 1871... $3,053,122 04 





iT 


Pror W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHAS, A. HOPKINS, Cashier. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
How. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


Counsel. 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 
G. 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


Medical Examiners. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
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New 7-30 Gold Loan | 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE ON RAIL- 
ROAD AND LAND GRANT. 


Safe, Profitable, Permanent. 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First, Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the North- 
ern Pacifi¢ Railroad Company. They are free from 
United States Tax, and are issued at the followiug de- 
nominations :—Coupons, $100, $500, $1,000; Regis- 
tered, $100, $500, $1,000, $3,000, and $10,000. 


With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 


GOLD PAYMENT.— Both principal and interest are 
payable in American Gold Coin, at the office of JAY 
.0OKE & Co., New York City—the principal at the 
end of 30 years, and the interest (at the rate of seven 
and three-tenths per cent. per annum) half-yearly, 1st 
of January and July. 


PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now sell- 
ing are secured by a first and onl mortgage on all the 
ew and rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
any: which will embrace on the completion of 

e work : 


1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 


2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land, agricultural, 
timbered and mineral, amounting in all to more than 
Fifty Million Acres, consist of alternate sections. 
reaching from twenty to forty miles on each side of 
the track, and extending in a broad, fertile belt from 
Wisconsin through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, to 
Puget Sound. 


While the Government does not directly guarantee 
the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides for their 
full and prompt payment by an unreserved grant of 
land, the most valuable ever conferred upon a great 
national improvement. 


THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the Mort- 
gage are Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. 
r Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. They will directly and per- 
manently represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in pucenis and canceling the 
bonds of the Company if they can be bought before 
maturity at not more than 10 per cent premium ; other- 
wise the Trustees are to invest the proceeds of land 
sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate Mort- 
gages for the further security of Northern Pacific bond- 
olders. Also, that they have at all times in their 
control, as security, at least 500 acres of average land 
to every $1,000 of outstanding First Mortgage “Bonds 
beside the railroad itself and all its equipments and 
franchises. 


PROFITABLENESS.—Of course nothing can be 
safer than the bonds of the United States, but as the 
Government is no longer a borrower, as the Nation's 

resent work is not that of preserving its exi 

ut that of Developing a Continent, we remind those 
who desire to increase their income and obtain a more 
———_ investment, while still having a perfect re- 
iable security, that: 





United States 5-20s at their average premium yield 
the present purchaser less than 53g per cent goid in- 
terest. Should they be redeemed in five years, and 
specie payments be resumed, they would really pay 
only 4% per cent, or if in three years, only 3!¢ per cent, 
as the present premium would meanwhile be sunk. 


Northern Pacifie 7-308 eo at par in currency yield 
the investor 7 3-10 per cent gold interest absolutely for 
thirty years, free from United States Tax. $1,100 cur- 
rency invested now in United States 5-20s will yield 
per oer in gold, - $62. bad currency invested 
now in Northern Pacific 7-30 will yield year in gold, 
$80 30, Here is a difference in annual income of nearly 
one-third, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per cent in 
principal, when both classes of bouds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was begun 
in July last upon the eastern portion of the line, and 
the money provided by the Sale to Stockholders of 
some six Millions of the Company's bonds, to build 
and equip the road from Lake Superior across Minne- 
sota tothe Red River of the North—233 miles. The 

rading on this division is now well advanced, the 
ron is being rapidly laid ; several thousand men are at 
work on the line, and about the ist of August next this 
important section of the road will be in full operation. 
In the mean time orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the west- 
ern end of the road in early Spring, and thereafter the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may b econsistent with solidity 
and a wise economy. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds will be 
at all times receivable, at 1.10, in payment for the Com- 
pany’s lands, at their iowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered bonds 
can be exchanged at any time for coupons, the coupons 
for registered, and both these for others, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, at any of the principal centres of 
Europe, inthe coin of the various European coun- 
tries. 


HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank or 
Banker will —_ these bouds in any desired’amount, 
and of any needed demonination. “Persons wishing 
to exchange stocks or other bonds for these can do so 
with any of our agents, who will allow the highest 
current price for all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds at our 
own risk and without cost to the investor. For fur- 
ther information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or 
address the undersigned, or any of the Banks or 
Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


114 South Third street, Philadelphia; corner of Nas- 
sau and Wall streets, New York; 452 Fifteenth street 





Washington, D.C., by National Banks, and by brokers 
generally throughout the country. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. : 
The British and N. A. KR. Mi. Steamships. 


Between New York and Liverpool, 













































Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold, 
First Cabin to Paris voce eee «$145 00, Gold, 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin... . $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other porte on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s ome Rowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 


OM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THK MAIL STEAMER #AILING EVERY SATURDAY, 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

Finest CABIN 5 | STBERAGE 
Do toLondon..... 80 

Do to Paris. 90 | 

Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 


Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris... 88 
| Do toHalifax, NB. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBrn. STEERAGE. 
- Payable in Gold. $80 wee in Currency. 
ver Pere veeseccses ver one oreeeee 
Haifa... | aati” Seer os. 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Sparn....(Now Building.) EN@LAND.......3,450 tons 
Eeyrpt.... Do Emin............8,810 
HOLLAND 3,800 tons. HELvEria..... 8,315 
ITaLy.... 4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA... 2,872 
FRANCE.... 512 ** VIRGINIA... . ....2,876 
THE QuEEN....3,517 “ DENMARK.......3,117 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 


EN cscaceedevenss ues .... $7 and 
‘** prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ‘ 
* to ayer or Queenstown and Return. $1 = 

Steerage, to Liy 


“ 


Currency 


an ee ee ee 
repaid from Liverpool, Queensto 
Bi gow, and Londonderry............ $32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or THe 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICR 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 

PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 

ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 

By ReGcuLar Sarine Packets WEEKLY. 











ATION 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. .Feb. 22, at 8.00 A. 





WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. March i, at 12.30P.M_ 

NEBRASKA... Capt. Guard..... March 4, at 3.00 P.M” 

WYOMING..... Capt. Whineray.March 8, at 3.00 P.M” 
P. 
PM 


MANHATTAN Capt. Forsyth... March 15, at 1.00 
IDAHO.........Capt. Price. .....March 22, at 3.00 
Cabin Passage................ = 3. 
Steerage..................(Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


STONINCTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Capt. Wm. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hut. 
From Pier 33, Foot oF Jay Sr., Norru River, Ar 4 
P.M., Daty. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pear! street, and at Dodd’s 
Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. 

reight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President, 





Stonington ‘Steamboat Co. 
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COLD BONDS 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 


(New-Jersey) 

7 PER CENT. 
COLD 
First Mortgage 
BONDS, 


Endorsed bythe 
NEW YORK and OSWECO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


OF 


$1,000, $500 and $100 
Coupon and Registered. 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY 
PAID FOR. 


ONE-HALF THE DISTANCE FROM JERSEY CITY 
TO GREENWOOD LAKE GRADED, READY 
FOR THE IRON. 


THE IRON BOUGHT, and 25 MILES OF ROAD 
: TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE-THIRD ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS 
OF FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 Wall Street, 
AND 
The Montclair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 





Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available im all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ? 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., (London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap” 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 





No. 20 Wall Street, 
New York, January 2, 1871. 





In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard Street, London, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE AND SELL 


STERLING EXCHANCE, 


TO ISSUE 


G 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND CIRCU- 


LAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available in all parts of the world, 


TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE 
CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 


and to transact any business pertaining to an 
American Banking House in London. 


JAY'COOKE & CO. 


NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ? 
WasHINGTON, Fes. 28, 1871. f§ 


Public notice is hereby given, that books will be opened on the 6th day of March next 
in this country and in Europe for subscriptions to the National Loan, under the Act 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An Act to authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” 
and the Act in amendment thereof, approved Jan. 20, 1871. 


The proposed loan comprises three classes of Bonds, namely : 


First—Bonds to the amount of five hundred millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the 
pleasure of the United States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and bearing 
interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 


Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred millions of dollars, payable in coin, at 
the pleasure of the United States, after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing 
interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per annum. 


« hird—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred millions of dollars, payable in coin, at 
the pleasure of the United States, after thirty years from the date of issue, and bearing 
interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference in the following order, namely : 


First—Subscriptions that may be first made for five per cent. Bonds to the amount of 
two hundred millions of dollars, of which there will be reserved, for twenty days, one-half 
for subscribers in this country and one-half for subscribers in foreign countries. 


Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class of Bonds. 


Third—Subscriptions for -— amounts of Bonds bearing interest at the rate of four 
and a half per cent., and of Bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 


Fourth—Subscriptions for any five per cent. Bonds that may not be subscribed for in 
the preceding classes. 


When a subscription is made, the subscriber will be required to deposit two per cent. of 
the amount thereof in coin or currency of the United States, or in bonds of the class to be 
exchanged, to be accounted for by the Government when the new Bonds are delivered, and 
ae ye may be made either in coin or in bonds of the United States, known as Five-twenty 
nds, at thier par value. 


The coin received dy ent will be applied to the ay ny of Five-twenty Bonds, 
and the debt of the Uni tates will not be increased by this loan. 


The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, as may be desired by subscribers. 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, $i , $5,000 and 
$10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each denomination except the last two. e interest will 
be payable in the United States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
Designated Depositary of the Government, quarterly, on the first days of February, May, 
August and November, in each year. 


The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the interest thereon, are exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or dues to the United States, as well as from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first redeemed, by classes and numbers, as 
may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United States Treasury, but the —— for the negotia- 
tion of the loan in Europe are authorized to make arrangements with subscribers for the 
transmission of the bonds to the agents through whom subscriptions may be received. 

Subscribers in the United States will receive the new bonds of the agents with whort 
the subscriptions are made. : 

In the United States, the National Banks are authorized to receive subscriptions, and 
subscriptions may also be made at the office of the Treasurer of the United States, or of — 


Assistant Treasurer, or at the Designated Depositaries at Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, I 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Mobile, Ala., and Pittsburg, Penn. 


The following banking houses are also authorized to act as agents in receiving sub- 
scriptions in the United States, viz. : 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Gibson, Casanova & Co. Reid, Leo & Content. 
Glendinning, Davis & Amory. a 
. an ; 


Austin Baldwin & Co. 
Baker & Kitchen. 


A. Belmont & Co. Hatch & Foote. yy. & Co. 
Blake Brothers & Co. W. T. Hatch & Son. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. Edward Haight. Soutter & Co. 

Budge, Schiff & Co. H. A. Heiser’s Sons.* Edward Sweet & Co. 
Cecil, Stout & Thayer. Howes & Macy. . Moses Taylor & Co. 
John J. Cisco & Son. Loyd, Hamilton & Co. Trevor & Colgate. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. James G. King’s Sons. Turner Brothers. 

Henry Clews & Co. Kountze Brothers. Union Trust Company. 
Jay Cooke & Co. Leonard, Sheldon & Foster. Van Schaick & Co. 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. Maitland, Phelps & Co. Vermilye & Co. 
Thomas Denny & Co. Marx & Co. L. Von Hoffman & Co. 
Drexel, Winthrop & Co. Morton, Bliss & Co. Wells, ope > & 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. P. M. Myers & Co. Winslow, & Co. 
Fisk & Hatch. pdyke & Co. Baltzer & Taaks. 
Frank & Gans. E. D. Randolph & Co. Fielding & Bailey 


GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Progress of the Reduction of the Public Debt of the United States. 



















































Maximum Debt at close Present Out- 
War Debt. last Admi'n. “nding Debt. 
July 31, 1865. March 1, 1869. March 1, 1871. 
Five-twenty six per cent. stock ....... 2,-2.2... 666.2. eee $606,569, $1,602,587,350 1 
Other six per Se RD ie 302,301,042 283,677, $ ‘Sema 
Ten-forty five per cent. stock... .. ll 172,770,100 194,567,300 194,567,300 
Other five per cent. stock ........ * 27,022, 27,022,000 000; 
Three-year 7-30 per cent. notes... “e ee,  \ Seiasem aie 
Three-year six per cent. motes................20seeeeee eens ee. = CSwsttece | Beco daee 
EG, 5 in kcx'ndsyccneksucsaindeaescavdensnsns $2,150,784,112 $2, 107,854,050 $1,922, 348,700 
EIEN OCCT TR ATT CE OMEN SO TOT $473,114,799 $356,021,073 $350,100, 186 
205,822,845 71,140,000 ao. a8e, ) 
seageaas 28,775,560 29,657,500 
25,750, 36,781,547 40,573,748 
17,263,120 6, 3,261,112 
Total Treasury circulation .................. seeabped $721,950,796 $499, 140,644 $484,830,546 
Less gold in Treasury..............-..ccccceeeeceees 35,337,858 98,741,261 108,174,209 
$686,612,938 $400, $381 
III, oo o5 cciccoesscvesocensecanestecees 81,401,775 1888s, weet ons 
Not Treasury circulation.........-......6600...600e005 $605,211,163 $383,545,854 $360,801,731 
Total principal of debt. ............-2-2-cceecseeeees $2,755,995,275 $2,491,399,904 $2,283, 145,431 
ca nccwaerater too tsebasonssex $64,419,628 1 350 
Yearly interest, fn cesveney Leper pita enaned te sianentigt 87,412,423 . Pisea00 oN era 
Total amount of interest charge...............0se0eseee005 $151,832,051 $126,389,550 $114,852, 089 











ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing i until red d 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
i vis ruta ints cneicndevscncaccad $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 

A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casa, to Stockholders. 

Also, an Interest Dividend ef (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Casn. 

Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the yoar ending 3ist January, 
1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 
the First of April next. 

FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 











Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManacEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. , H.B.M. Consv1, Chairman. 
A. £- Jew. of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8..Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 
, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street.” 
+ eae Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
Jas. Sruanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of a description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
ig Houses. 
(3 Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 














Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
ther Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 














